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PREFACE. 


Tilt greater number of the Tracts which constitute this volume, 
were written during the earlier part of a residence of about twenty 
years in India : some of them have been published, but without my 
knowledge, and without receiving the necessary correction; others, 
which had been laid before the Government of Fort St. George and 
forwarded to the Honourable the Court of Directors, were deposited 
in their library ; the rest, as some journals, letters, and translations, 
had been communicated to private friends only: none were thought 
by me of sufficient importance to lay before the world. To ascertain, 
however, whether they contained any information worth preserving, 
I submitted them to several of my friends, and ultimately to 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, for whose advice in selection, and assistance 
in revising the MS. for the press, I am very deeply indebted. 
To Dr. Wilkins I feel very grateful for his support in recommending 
to the Honourable Court of Directors to permit those papers to be 
published which had come officially before them. 

Owing to circumstances, which it is immaterial to state, I have not 
been able to arrange the Tracts either according to the succession 
in which.they wej-e written, or to the connexion of their subjects. In 
all, I have given my opinion very honestly, which, when it differs 
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from the established notions, or the ideas of celebrated writers On 
(lie same subject, I trust will ^ be ifnputed to idle or impertinent 

Throughout the work, except in particular instances, I have used 
the manner of spelling Indian words as adoptetl in the Asiatick 
Researches, for which the general rules are—that all vowels are 
sounded like those in the Italian language ; that they are pronounced 
short, or are lengthened by a line - over them, as a, e, I, 5, u; 
that the consonants are sounded as in English ; the letter y in the 
middle of words as an English i, in the beginning as usual in English, 
and at the termination of a word as an English e. Words which 
are in general use, and have been adopted in the English language, 

I have spelled according to the common usage, as, Hindoo, Cooly, 
Palankeen ; likewise most names of places of note; as otherwise it 
would have become necessary to write them as tliey are pronounced 
by the natives, which would in most instances have rendered them 
perfectly unintelligible to every body in Europe: as, thus it would 
have been, Chamerlacotta for Samulcotta, Striringapatam for Se- 
lingapatam, Tiruchiuapaly for Trichinopoly, Rajamahendram for 
Rajamundry. In the maps I have throughout used tire common way 
of specifying the names of places and districts. 

I could have wished to be more particular in mineralogical and 
geological descriptions, but found myself so often at a loss for want of 
specimens to refer to, that I have seldom attempted it, and in general 
omitted all such as I conceived would not be found perfectly correct. 

I must lament here the loss of large collections, which I was obliged, 
during the latter years of my residence in India, to leave behind me 
at different places, from want of means to carry them with me in, 






the country, or of sending them to a place of safety. The diamond 
in the rock, or matrix, if it liiay be so called, I found at Banagan- 
pilly; the Right Honourable the Countess of Powis did me the 
honour to receive it among her valuable collection of Indian mine¬ 
rals, and now to pirmit me to represent it by a plate. 

The botanical names that occur in these Tracts will be found 
correct, as they have been taken mostly from Dr. Roxburgh’s manu¬ 
scripts, or on the authority of my most respected friend the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler: most of the plants I have seen and examined myself. 

It was thought advisable to publish the Meteorological Tables 
in the Appendix; as few of the kind yet exist which have been 
taken even with so much accuracy as these possess. The completest 
copy of it, which contains, besides other periods, one of a year and a 
half of my stay at Cuddapa, has been either mislaid at the packing 
of my things in India, or is among some parcels which have not yet 

My observations on mere scientific subjects I have neither found 
leisure nor means, during my stay in England, to elaborate in such 
a manner, as to venture on laying them before the public ; but as I 
have yet several years to reside in India, I shall, if God grant me 
life and health, and my Honourable Masters continue their patron¬ 
age, have an opportunity of increasing them, and afterwards of 
rendering them more deserving of notice. I have in the mean time 
not been sparing in communicating my specimens to such as will t>e 
able to make them useful; and this, on the whole, was and is the 
primary object. It matters but little whether it be known by whom 
a thing is collected, provided it only be used for the good of the 
^community. Many of my friends seem to be of the same opinion ! 
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During my former residence in India I have met with soma ob¬ 
stacles in my pursuit, particularly in'latter times; but in general I 
gratefully acknowledge having experienced the greatest encouragement. 
The Government of Fort St. George, and its Governors, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Earl of PowiS, and Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, have most graciously patronised my pursuits: many gentlemen in 
the Civil and Medical Service, as Mr. W. Petrie, Mr.T.Cockburn, 
Dr. W. Roxburgh, Dr. J. Anderson, and others, have generously sup¬ 
ported ; and individuals, among whom I name the late Mr. Andrew 
Ross with sentiments of the liveliest gratitude, have most kindly 
encouraged me. Delicacy forbids me to say more of those who are 
yet alive. May God still preserve them long in health and happiness. 
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TRACT I. 


What is at present called the Carnatic consists of a tract of land 
extending along the peninsula of Hindostan, lately the territory of the 
Nabob of Arcot, from north latitude 15° to about 10°. Its present capital 
is Madras, well known as the seat of a British governor, and remark¬ 
able for the celebrated struggle between the British and French nations, 
which was terminated by the peace of 1763, and which laid the foundation 
of the British dominions in India. A residence of nearly twenty years in 
that country or its neighbourhood having afforded me abundance of oppor¬ 
tunity of making myself acquainted with it , I might easily describe it at 
great length. But as this has been ahead/ repeatedly done by others, I 
shall'satisfy myself, in this Essay, with a few statistical remarks, which may 
not perhaps,be without their utility. 


I. SOIL. . . 

The soil of that part of the Carnatic which lies nearest the sea is a mix¬ 
ture of loam and sea sand, sparingly intermixed with the remains of marine 
animals, and bears evident marks of having been formerly covered by the 
sea. It is affirmed in the Pooranas, and has been handed down by tradi¬ 
tion, that great part of the Coromandel coast was suddenly elevated out 



tins pari, of India contain mountains of sienite, -with a very small proportion 
of felspar. The fragments of these mountains, washed* by the torrents into 
the sea, constitute the sand of this coast; and the small proportion of 
felspar in these rocks probably occasions the badness of the soil; at least 
it accounts for the want of the proper admixture of‘‘clay, and for the super- ^ 
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III. AGRICULTURE. 

The general division of lands on the coast is into high and low land. On 
the former all kinds of small grain are cultivated: on the latter chiefly 
rice, or paddy, as it is called, which requires to be inundated till it is 
almost ripe. The Tamuls call the latter grounds nanjk, and the former 
punjie. The Telingas distinguish them by the names of pallum and 

For both, the cultivators use the same measure, settled, as it is said, by 
Raychie the Dewan of the former nabob of the Carnatic. 

The fundamental measure is the kola, which is a measuring stick twenty- 
four feet in length: a square kola is called a kunta, and one hundred of 
these a canny, equal to two thousand four hundred square feet of English 
land measure, or somewhat more than the eighteenth of an English acre. 

On nanjie, paddy, as has been observed, constitutes the principal crop. 
When the soil happens to be very fertile and level, this grain is sown by the 
hand, but in most cases it is transplanted from beds on which it had 
been reared till it was nine inches or a foot long. For two cawny it is said 
one kalum, equal to nihety-six pounds of seed, is required, the produce of 
which differs according to the season in which it has been planted. 

The farmers raise four different crops in the year, and two of these 
are raised on the same ground. The first is called kauroo punta, and is 
sown from the middle of the mouth of May to the middle of June, and is 
cut in September. In good seasons it produces fifty kalums, or an increase 
of fifty-fold. The second crop is distinguished by the same name (kauroo 
punta) but is planted in June and July, and is expected to give a forty-fold 
return. The third crop, called sambha , is planted in July, August, and 
September, and is ripe in January and February: like the second crop it is 
expected to yield a forty-fold return. The fourth crop, called navara punta, 
is sown between the middle of November and the middle of January, and 
ripens in April and May. It is the least productive of all, yielding between 
twenty and thirty-fold. 

The sfieep and goat keepers, provided they be fed themselves by the 
farmer during the interval, will drive their flocks for a few weeks on the 
fields, after the removal of the first paddy crop: in such cases the farmers 
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yield on an average a twenty-fold produce > the next arc sown in August and 
are ripe in November. . 

As the first four of these grains, especially the jonna, require strong 
ground which is ploughed with difficulty, four pair of bullocks are consi¬ 
dered as requisite for the cultivation of one kalum of seed. But it ought to 
be observed that this quantity requires much more ground than a lcalum of 
paddy. A kalum of chauma requires only two pair of bullocks. 

The plough for cultivating high ground is made of maddie (Jiats), a tough 
kind-of wood which is strengthened by a much larger ploughshare than that 
for the low grounds, in order to overcome the superior hardness of die soil. 

A little of the following kinds of grain is sown in October, and is ripe in 
January—ttmiuma (phaseolus minimus), pessara ( phaseolus rnimgo), wulawa 
{glycine tomentosa), kanda (cyiisus cajan), bobbara {dulichus cdjang), alsanda 
{dolichos sinensis). 

The punjie is let out at a stipulated rent which is regulated by the kind of 
grain sown on it, Or rather by the quality of the ground which renders it 
capable of producing certain kinds of grain. A’cawny of the soil on which 
leguminous grains are sown is rented at from one and a half to three rupees. 
It is the worst kind of soil, being sandy and barren, and very little tillage is 
bestowed upon it. The soil on which what are called small grains are sown, 
as jonna, aruga, raghie, &c. rents at from three to six rupees the cawny, 
besides the malavardm, or one-tenth of the whole produce at the bazar price. 

Natclirni or raghieds the kind of small grain most cultivated, as it finds a 
ready market every where among the lower classes of people who chiefly 
subsist upon it. But in the Pollams * the fields which can be watered by the 
rivers or tanks -are chiefly attended to. Sugar is cultivated only in small 
quantities, probably because the soil in general is not rich enough for the 
cultivation of the sugar cane. But indigo I have found near Amboor in a 
tolerably flourishing state; and if the demand were greater this plant might 
be cultivated to much advantage. I am of opinion that indigo manufactured 
from dried leaves t, as is practised in the Carnatic, forms a more durable 
dye than when it is prepared in a different manner. I draw this conclusion 
from a trial which I made upon a large scale. I brought at a considerable 
expense a* dyer from Porto Novo with a quantity of his indigo. As long as 
it lasted\Blade blpe doth of as fine and as durable a colour as can be ob- 
* 3 The vafleysletwcen the Ghauts. 
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rd in that part of India. But as soon as we employed indigo mflnufao- 



except those in the villages of the Jaghire, which are planted in rows before 
the houses of the inhabitants, and appear to thrive remarkably well. The 
high value of the ground is probably the reason why this useful tree is so 
little attended to in the Carnatic. Fields planted even with fruit trees do 
not yield so much profit as paddy fields. But as this apology does not apply 
to the streets of the villages, they might be stocked with cocoa-nut trees to 
great advantage. ■ 

IV. WEATHER AND CLIMATE. 


As I have not had an opportunity of observing the different seasons of the 
year in the Carnatic, I have derive^ my knowledge of this subject chiefly 
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noon, and is already heated by the tract of country over which it has passed. 
Nothing can be more distressing Allan the failure of the sea breeze for seve¬ 
ral successive' days, when the land wind blows all night and heats every 
thing so much as to become distressing to the touch. This was the ease in 
the year 1799 in the northern Circars for almost a fortnight. The thermo¬ 
meter at mid-night *tood at 108°, and at eight o’clock at 112°. Neither 
wood nor glass is capable of bearing this heat for any length of time ; the 
latter*-.os shades, globelanthorns, Sec. crack and fly in pieces; the former 
warps and shrinks. The nails fall out of the doors and tables. I have never 
myself seen the thermometer higher than 115° in the coolest part of the 
house. Some persons affirm that in such cases they have seen it as high 

Nightly illuminations of the Ghauts or of the hills in their neighbourhood 
are seen at this season, after it has continued for some time without rain. 
These appear always about the middle of the mountain, seldom or never 
reaching the top. They frequently present very interesting and beautiful 
scenes. As far as my observations go they are confined to those hills which 
are covered with bamboo bushes. The natives account for these spontaneous 
combustions by the friction of the bamboos against each other, an explana¬ 
tion which appears to me satisfactory. In Europe I know these spontane¬ 
ous combustions have-been much discredited, because they could not be 
explained by means of favourite theories invented within the walls of a col¬ 
lege, or perhaps a less respectable place. 

ing and.evening. Europeans cool their apartments by means of wetted tats, 
made of straw or grass, and sometimes of the roots of the xcatik zcacroo T 
which when wetted exhales a pleasant but faint smell. It will appear incre¬ 
dible to those who have never witnessed it, when I say that the water eva¬ 
porates so fast that several people are constantly employed throwing it upon 
the tats, the dimensions'of which are eight feet by four. Without this la¬ 
bour the requisite degree of coolness could not be obtained. I have known 
several gentlemen who, during the continuance of the land wind, have kept 
people constantly employed in pouring water over them both night and dav, 
and apparently without suffering any inconvenience in point of health. 

It is natural to ask the question here, how comes the land wind to be so 
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much heated ? The usual answer is, by passing over the surface of s eon- 
sidcrablc tract of heated country. But this,.though it may, to a certain «x- 
tent, be true, docs not appear to me sufficient to account for the voryirigh 
temperature whicli this wind has acquired. If this peninsula,tifce-Zaato, ta 
Africa, or the northern parts of Arabia, were a tract of desert dry sand, -over 
which the land-wind swept, we should not be surprised tdfind the temperature 
of that wind as high as 115° or 130°. But this, though a hilly, is a ctfititTuCd 
country. I am disposed to believe that the valleys winding-through the 
Ghauts are the places where the temperature of the atmosphere is so nme'l 
elevated. The hills that form the boundaries of these valleys will reflect the 
rays of the sun towards the centre, and this must be attended with a prodi¬ 
gious increase of temperature. The atmosphere, remaining stagnant for-some 
time in these valleys, must be very much heated; and when it is dt length 
forced outwards by the pressure of the air on the higher grounds, it constitutes 
the land-winds, which blow with such disagreeable regularity during summer 
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H-he third season.is tbewarasha ruiuicoo, or rainy season. But though this 

natic. "The air is sometimes moled by showers, and the sky is cloudy; but 
the true r ainy season is 

The fourth season,' called siradra rutnwoo, or the drying season. In it the 
heavy rains fail in <3te Carnatic, -fill the tanks, and often inundate the coun- 



of the Indians, as affording some means of judging of the state of their know¬ 
ledge. 

In the Megha SandushaGranimn, it is said of thunder—When the smoke, 
lightning, water, and wind combine together, and rise towards the regions in 
which the probhunda wind * reigns, a friction is produced between these sub¬ 
stances, which occasions the discharge of bolts with the accompanying 

According to the Chumpoo Ramayana, the following predictions may be 
formed from the colour of the lightning. If the lightning be of an impure 
green colour, at precedes strong wind; if red, the weather will he after¬ 
wards hot i if yellow, strong tbttDder and rain will follow; and if white, or 
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the general face of the country. In all cases, the goodne: 
variably as the state of cultivation,. Where rice, sugar, o 
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veranda, which, in the houses of the natives, is always the most frefpic’litccl 
part of the habitation. Doors enter from it into the more secret 

Notwithstanding the characteristic cleanliness of the natives of India, 
these choultries, with the exception of a very few, where attendants are heps 
to clean and sweep them, are disgustingly dirty. Rathter than stay in one of 
them, I would, even in the hottest season, prefer the shade of a tree. The 
smoke produced by their culinary operations is one of the most disagreeable 
things. It heats the place and blackens the walls, and we seldom find a 
choultry free from it, because the Fakeers, and many .other people, are too 
lazy to dress their food at a distance from the choultry. In the rainy season, 
these choultries are comfortable to all ranks and descriptions of travellers, 
and, by a little attention of the police, might be rendered very pleasant 
temporary abodes. The turn of the richer classes of natives for bnitding 
such places of accommodation for travellers might be improved, by en- 
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• the J.ighirc, or in the Arcot country, except at Wirinjiporaro, where it fa 
manufactured for sale. A banyan pays yearly fifty rupees rent to the Nabob* 
and sells bis product, which amounts to about twenty candies, at eighty 
rupees per candy, to the country people. This amounts to 4-64J pagodas. 
Now, if v, r e deduct 1GO pagodas for the expense of the manufacture and for 
the rent, there will remain a handsome profit of 250 pagodas. ' . 

Wallajanagur is a little town containing about 300 houses, twenty-five miles 
distant from Conjeveram, and three from Arcot. Ttis better known by the 
trade which it carries on all over the country than by its situation, or exter¬ 
nal attractions. . It was built about forty years ago, by Raychie, the Nabob's 
Dewan, who encouraged tradesmen from all quarters to settle in it, by 
promising them an exemption for five years from all duties , 5 assessments, and 
customs, which are usually levied with great severity upon the houses, shops, 
persons, &c. of banyans, and other traders. The consequence was a con¬ 
siderable concourse of people, who have, by their industry and frugality, 
rendered its trade extensive and flourishing. Every article that India fur¬ 
nishes can be procured here, and even money transactions are carried on to a 
great amount. 

The situation of this place has been judiciously chosen, though probably 
owing to an accident, which pointed it out as a lucky spot. As its position is 
nearly centrical, it is well calculated to unite the trade of the Marattas, the 
Nizam, and the Mysore countries, who send down annually a great host of 
lombardies, with their productions. They take, in return, salt, and some 
European articles, such as red cloth, knives, looking-glasses, &c. These 
the merchants keep ready while the lombardies goto the coast for salt 

The want of rivers, and of wheel carriages, is not so much felt in India 
as they would be in other countries, because a set of people called Lom¬ 
bardies, or Brinjaries, dedicate the whole of their time to the transportation 
of goods from one province to another. They make their appearance at 
certain seasons with droves of many thousand head of cattle; and as long as 

carriers of Indian merchandize. 

No other encouragement but a short exemption front assessments and 
customs was necessary to render.Wallajanagur a flourishing place * the same 
method would succeed in procuring similar establishments all along the coast. 
They would be of the utmost consequence to the English territory in that 
country, and to the revenue of the Company. Those places would be 
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sisls of seven fortified hills (as its Moorish name expresses); but as the 
names of these arc Telinga, it is evident tiiat it was originally a Hindoo 
establishment. Its founder, according to tradition, was a Soodra of the 
name of Hrmalnaidoo, who fortified these hills about five hundred years 
ago, at a time when this part of the country was in the hands of a great 
number of independent Polygars. There is abundance of fine water on the 
hill called Gunga Sagragadda in a bason of the rock, which is said to 
be unfathomable: this bason is about half-way up the hill, and boa no 
appearance whatever of having been the crater of a volcano. The hill 
is composed of sienitc, and is in all respects similar to the other moun> 
tains of the Carnatic: the soil produced by the decomposition of this 
rock is favourable to vegetation. Hence these hills are covered with a 
variety of trees and shrubs: the trees however are small, because the soil 
is not deep, and the roots soon penetrating to the rock, the plants ore 
stinted in their growth. 

From the top of these hills there is a very extensive prospect of a highly 
cultivated country; in the valley immediately below, a branch of the sandy 
bed of the Palaroo was seen winding along. When we saw it it was destitute 
of water, and this I understand is the case during the greatest part of the 
year : hence the natives call it Goddaeroo, or the empty sterile river. The 
valleys towards the Gauts are very narrow, and indeed nothing but empty 
chasms. There is a very fine view of them from this place, especially of 
the Peddanaikdurgum pass, in which we saw with the naked eye travellers 

This place is very unhealthy in the rainy season; on this account the 
Nabobs of Arcot formerly kept their state prisoners here, when policy or 
some other motive prevented then from putting them to a violent death. 
In the warm season this valley, which is contiguous to that of Ambore, is 
remarkably hot. 


Hurryhur, 7th October, 








TRACT II. 


STATISTICAL FRAGMENTS ON THE MYSORE. 

THE information collected in this Tract was acquired while I acted as 
assistant to. Col. Mackenzie, superintendant of the Mysore survey. In the 
year 1800 I was appointed to this situation, and received a set of instruc¬ 
tions; according to which I have digested all the particulars that have come 
to my knowledge. Indeed this Tract may be considered as simply an 
abridgement of a report laid before the Government of Fort St. George. 

I. STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 

The greatest variation of the thermometer, in the course of one day 
during sixteen months, Was 28°: this happened in the month of April 1800. 
The greatest difference in one month was 36°, and in the course of sixteen 
months 51°. For the thermometer stood at 56° in the palace of Bengalore, 
on the 26th December, 1800; and in my tent on the 8th of May, 1800, it 
was as high as 107°: but I must observe, that the thermometer had been 
carried in a box on a man’s head during the greatest part of the day, on 
our march from Bengalore to Madavaram, and that it stood at 107° imme¬ 
diately on being put up in my tent: so that it was perhaps rather the direct 
heat of the sun, than of the atmosphere, that produced this elevation. 
The greatest heat in the houses during the month of April is 87° or 88°. 

In the palace of Bengalore the thermometer, during the year 1S00, 
never rose higher than 8'2°, and in the coldest season of the same year, it 
fell in a tent to 52°. In the palace at the same time it was 56°. 

II. STATE OF THE BAROMETER, 

The we&ther and* temperature have very little effect on the barometer in 
• India. The greatest variation in the course of a day during sixteen 
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[Prevailing Winds. 

months amounted to 0 - 3 inch : the regular daily variation is about 0-05 

To try whal influence solar heat might have on the column of quicksilver, 

I exposed a barometer, with a thermometer attached to it, to the sun for 
about an hour; another corresponding barometer and thermometer I kept 
in my tent. The difference between the thermometer's was about 30°, and 
that of the barometers about O’OJ inch. The real change in bulk ought to 
have been nearly twice as great, as we learn from the experiments of 
General Roy and Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn : but my barometer was 
not sufficiently delicate for measuring minute alterations in length. I made 
no attempt to ascertain the amount of the diurnal rise and fall of the 
barometer between the tropics, as first pointed out by Bouguer, and 
lately determined with considerable accuracy by Messrs. Langsdorf and 
Horner: such observations would have required better barometers than 
I was provided with, nor is it likely that observations, made in an inland 
district, should have been attended with such regular results as those made 
at sea by the Russian philosophers above mentioned. 

III. PREVAILING WINDS. 

The prevailing winds in the eastern and northern parts of the Mysore, 
according to the accounts of the natives and my own observations, are the 
following. About the beginning of June and in July, the wind blows 
steadily from the west and the south-west, and ought to bring abundance 
of rain. This was the case particularly in the years L800, 1801, and 1805, 
in the southern districts of the Mysore; while the northern with the same 
wind had no rain. 

In August and September the wind varies from the south-west to the 
north-west, bringing rain from both quarters. In the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember and in October the wind veers round to the east and north-east, and 
from that quarter the heaviest rains are expected. About Hurryhurr rain is 
invariably expected in this season, after the wind has blown for three days 
successively from the north or north-east. 

In November and December the northerly winds prevail, and to them are 
ascribed the coldness of this season, as well as the frequent fevers and 
other disorders. 

In January and February the wind blows chiefly from the south, and is 
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laid to be healtbv and pleasant. On the coast the along-shore winds 
(blowing from the same <|iiarter) prevail dining this season; they are 
esteemed very unpleasant, strong, and unhealthy ; they do not extend in 
the bay to any great distance from the shore. 

The different effects of winds upon the human body seem to he connected 
with their degree of'moisture and dryness. The along-shore winds seem 10 
stop the perspiration, while the land winds promote it. Hence probably the 
difference of their salubrity at least in some degree. 

In April and May the winds are changeable, commonly blowing in the 
forenoon from the west, and in the afternoon from the east. These cast 
winds bring violent storms, showers of rain and hail, accompanied by loud 
peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. 

The weather before rain becomes invariably sultry and calm, then the 
wind blows hot and dry from the rainy quarter, and effects the sensations in 
the same way, though not in the same degree, as the land wind on the 
coast. 

IV. RAIN. 

As the Mysore participates of two monsoons, namely, the Malabar monsoon 
from June to September, and the Coromandel monsoon from September to 
December, more rain falls in it than in any other part of India. The rain 
of the former monsoon is attended with distant murmuring thunder, and 
frequent lightning, and seldom falls very heavy; while that of the latter 
pours down with great violence, fills the largest tanks in a few hours, and 
often lasts for many days with little intermission. The thunder is louder 
and the flashes of lightning more vivid. 

The rains in April and May are of the accidental kind, heavy short 
showers from the east quarter. The drops are large and fall at a distance 
from each other. 

V. ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere is, generally speaking, serene and clear from January to 
May; during the first part of this season, however, the mornings are foggy, 
and about’ the end of it, in May, particularly the af ternoons, are cloudy. The 
clouds begin to show themselves at noon along the eastern Ghauts, and 
, draw from all eastern points, in different directions, to the western hemis- 
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not betray any fear. Like the vulgar in Europe, they believe that tho 
damage is done by thunderbolts, or stones that are discharged from the ckmds< 

The clouds in this season are hurried along by violent storms, often ac¬ 
companied by whirlwinds, from all parts of the eastern GhautB; and when 
they meet each other, a dreadful scene of thunder and lightning, and 
whirlwinds, immediately presents itself ■, but it does not continue long; for 
the clouds arc again dispersed in quick motions to the westward, and leave 
the atmosphere serene and delightful. 

During the rainy season (seven months in the year), thunder is almost 
daily heard ; but at a great distance. Flashes of lightning are seen very 
often. The peals are rather louder during the rains of the Coromandel 


X. EARTHQUAKES. 


These commotions of the earth are never violent, and by no means 
frequent in this country, occurring only about once in five years. I felt 
one at Toomkoor, on the 23d of October 1800. It is remarkable that, at 
the same time, a violent hurricane raged along the coast from Ongole to 
Masulipatam. The shock was felt at Bengalore, and in most other parts of 
the Mysore ; and it was stronger in the south than in the province where I 
was. It seemed to come from the north; proceeding southward, along the 
inland range of hills, and to be guided farther by those of which SIvaganga 


and Sewendroog are the 


conspicuou 


During the violent hurricane of Ongole, just mentioned, large masses of 


fire were seen to fall upon those hills so well known for their influence on 


the needle; and rain fell at both places, during the time, in the greatest 
abundance. These hills are composed chiefly of a kind of magnetic iron- 


XI. GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The peninsula of Hindostan is called, with great propriety, a promontory 
of Asia, as it consists of chains of mountains stretching from that immense 
continent into the Eastern Ocean, to within a few degrees of the equinoctial 
line. The eastern side of the peninsula, called Coromandel aqd Orixa, 
has, at most places, a gradual ascent from the sea shore to the interior j but 
the western, or Malabar coast, is all along, I understand, mountainous, 
rising abruptly from the sea into high ridges of hills. 






The part which presents itself first for our consideration, is that situated 
between the custom Ghauts, and the first parallel chain of mountains to the 
west of them. These two chains, in the northern'part of the country, 
eight y or ninety miles distant from each other ; but they gradually 

r. The northern extremity is marked by'interrupted chains ©f 
:h run from the Ghauts towards the western range. Nundy- 
droog is the highest hill of that chain, and the hiil fort of Nidjoil one of 
the most western. The distance between this east and west chain and 
Ryacotah. is about eighty miles. 

The countries adjoining to this part are, the Carnatic, or rather the 
Pollams, to the cast; the ceded districts, to the north ; the inland country 
of Mysore, to the west; and part of the Borramahl, to the south. 
Formerly the whole of this district belonged to the Mysore; but at present, 
the eastern and southern parts are annexed to the Company’s dominions; 
the remainder belongs to the Mysore Rajah. 

This tract of country seems to constitute the highest part of the whole 
peninsula of I-Jindostan. It rises gradually from the Ghauts towards Benga- 
lorc. At the end of the Pcddanaigdurgum pass, the barometer stood at 
twenty-eight inches, nearly at the same height as it did on the top of 
Sautghur, one of the highest hills below the pass. At Baetamungalum it 
stood at 27'5 inches : and at Bengalore, at 27‘2 inches. These determina¬ 
tions give us the respective heights of these places above the level of the 
sea, as follows : 

Peddanaigdurgum,.1907 

Baetamungalum,.2435 

Bengalore, ... 2807 

According to the same mode of calculation, the top of Siwagunga, the 
highest mountain in this part of the Mysore, is about 4600 feet above the 
level of Madras. 

The high tracts of ground, which give this district an undulating appear¬ 
ance, generally run from north to south, or following the direction of the 
great mountain ranges. The soil on these high grounds is red am} gravelly, 
and very often rocks of sienite, or granite, appear upon its surface. These 
masses of stone have usually so little cohesion, that they may be easily 
broken by means of iron crows; and they admit even wooden tent pins to 
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be driven into them. The lower parts of these high grounds are intersected 
by nullahs, or deep ravines torn up by the torrents of water that are pre¬ 
cipitated from the heights in the rainy season. 

The tops of these ridges are usually very barren, producing nothing but a 
small jungle, chiefly composed of dodonaa viscosa, convolvulus cunca/us, 
erythroxylon areolatum, and a thorny new species of barkria, very simi- 

The soil in the valleys is quite different; for, during the rains, the finer 
particles of the decomposed rocks are deposited in them, and form a good 
and loamy mixture. The lowest part of the valley is cultivated with rice. 
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about 584 feet lower than Bengalorc, or about 2223 feet above the level of 
the sea. The loftiest mountains in this part of the country are in the eastern 
range ; but 1 do not suppose that any of them is 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Those of the Chittlcrlroog arc much lower ; and the highest from 
the bottom to the top, not quite 9oo feet. Some smaller hills and ridges 
cross the country in different directions. They are usually composed of 
stratified rocks, low and flat on the top, and clad with fine long grass. 
Whereas the primitive rocks are covered with trees and different kinds of 
underwood. 

The soil of this part of the country is similar to that already described 
till we come to Sirah, where the stratified hills make their appearance. It 
then becomes alternately black and red, sometimes gravelly and stony. 
Through its surface appear perpendicular layers of slate, which are often in- 
tersccted with quartz or marl. The slate is iron-shot, and always decom¬ 
posing and red. 

The culture is the same as in the last described district, except in the 
country where the stratified hills occur. On the black soil jonnaloo and 
cotton are the principal crops; while on the red soil ragliie flourishes best. 
The underwood on the uncultivated land, which is very extensive, consists 
chiefly of the prickly mimosas, cassia auriculata, &c. 

The soil often contains common salt, and on that account is favourable to 
the growth of cocoa-nut trees, of which there arc very large plantations in 
the valleys. 

Having passed the Chittledroog ranges of hills, we descend into an ex¬ 
tensive and variegated valley which leads towards the river Tumbudra. Both 
the eastern and western boundaries of this valley are at a great distance, 
though they may be observed at times. The low country is variously inter¬ 
sected with floetz mountains and ridges that seem to be connected with or to 
bear Oil one or other of the principal ranges. Some of these are high, and 
all contain in their rocks much iron and magnesia. The narrow valleys be¬ 
tween them have a fine rich soil, which is seldom of the kind called cotton 
soil, but red and loamy, as it is brought by the rain water from the hills, 
which are much given to decomposition. 

The hills are clad with a fine verdure, and the trees grow on them to a 
pretty large size, particularly the sandal tree. Grass also seems to be in 
abundance. North of Mayacondah, a place about half way between Chit¬ 
tledroog and the river, the country becomes long waving. We see here 
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and there single hills or short ranges. The former are mostly sicnitie, or 
granitic, the latter slaty. The nearer we come to the river the more the 
cotton soil and marl abound. The river is constantly accompanied by ranges 
of hills. The farthest west of these which I have seen are those of Buswa- 
patam, through which the river winds. They consist of several ranges of 
mountains. The sduthernmost, is composed of a striped siliceous slate, but 
those towards the centre consist of clay slate. The soil along the river is 
mostly black cotton soil, and below it are beds of mica slate. 

Hurryhurr is one of the principal places in this part of the country. It 
lies on the banks pf the Tumbudra, is about 1831 feet above the level 
of Madi as, and is probably the lowest point of the whole Mysore. The 
perpendicular height of the lulls here docs not exceed four or five hundred 
feet. 

In all these countries the natives distinguish, in their revenue accounts, 
eight different kinds of soil, for which different productions are particu¬ 
larized. The names of these soils in the Canary language, together with the 
meaning of the terms, are as follows: 

1. Yara, black cotton ground, quite free from stones. 

2. Kara, the same, but stony. 

3. Kengala, kempu, red soil mixed with loam and vegetable mould. 

4. Morallu, molalu, sandy soil. 

5. Kallu, murbu, stony and gravelly soil. 

6. Bila, carlu, white stiff loam. 

7. Maska, masbu, cabbou, garden soil. 

8. Sondu, salt ground. 

The productions of these soils will be best seen in the following tabic. It 
may be proper to notice that the general division of the country into low and 
high ground has not been attended to, because the productions of the former 
are exclusively rice and sugar. Hence wherever such productions are speci¬ 
fied they indicate at the same time the situation of the ground on which they 
are produced. Every other species of grain is the production of high 
grounds, or of places that cannot be watered. Wheat is chiefly cultivated 
in the beds of tanks after their water has been expended in irrigating the rice 
and sugfh- fields. 
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The names of the grain on the table are according to the TeUngalanguage. 
The following table exhibits the Linnscan names of these vegetable sub¬ 
stances respectively: 

Chollu . Eleusine corrocana. 

Ganta. Holcus spicatus. ‘ 

Korra. Panicum italicum, millet. 

Jonna. Holcus sorghum. 

Chama. Panicum meliacium. 

Goduma. Triticum aristatum, wheat. 

Aruga. Paspalum frumentaceum. 

Kanda. Cytisus cajan, red gram. 

Wulava . Glycine tomentosa, horse gram. 

Anuma. Dolichos spicatus, cow gram. 

Pessava. Phaseolus tnungo, green gram. 

Sennaga . Cicer arietinum, chick pea. 

Amda .. Ricinus communis, castor oil. 

Nuwa . Sesamum orientale, gingelie oil seed. 

Werrynuwa. Anthemis? oilseed. 

Minuma . Phaseolus minimus, black gram. 

Bobara. Dolichos catianus. 

Alsanda. Dolichos sinensis. 

Pratty . Gossypium herbaceum, cotton. 

Cherruku. Saccharum officinale, sugar cane. 

XII. RIVERS, TANKS, Ac. 

est river in that part of the Mysore of which we have been speak- 
.'umbudra, which may be considered as bounding the country on 
It comes from the western Ghauts, taking an easterly direction, 
je from its rapidity and from the depth of the channel which it 
must have a great fall. It receives its waters from rivulets and 
hich, during the rainy season, precipitate themselves in every 
om the hills. It proceeds from the western Ghauts in two distinct 
died the Tunga and the Budra. These unite not far from Hurry- 
:hen the name of the river is constituted by joining together the 
which distinguished its two branches. From Hurryhurr it runs 

















XIII. MOUNTAINS AND MINERALS. 

Very little can be added to the general description of the country already 
given. The principal range of'mountains is abruptly rising and Ming. 
Distant points appear often as separated from each other by great efforts of 
nature. The intervening chasm is frequently eight or ten miles tong, and 
very little elevated above the low country. 

The western range ot hills in the district of Bengalore-win so interruptedly 












hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in a state nf disintegration : the 
hornblende, in that state, has assumed a brown ochre colour, and has lost 
all lustre and cohesion ; while the mica retains both its colour, lustre, and 
cohesion to the last, and becomes only more apparent by the progress of 
disintegration. This is particularly exemplified in the Mysore country, 
where the waving high ground consists of sieuite decomposed into pipe-clay, 
intermixed with micaceous shining particles, and grains of quartz. 

The inland range of the Ghauts is composed of sieuite as well as the 
eastern Ghauts, with this difference, that the felspar is of a beautiful brick 
red colour, and the predominating ingredient. Mica also abounds in some 
of the hills. I have seen specimens of mica slate, from mountains situated 
on the west side of Bengalore; but have never seen any such rock in the 
eastern range. 

The kind of rock just described, which is a very handsome stone, con¬ 
tinues to Nidgcul; but, in the range that crosses the country, of which 
Nundydroog is the principal hill, it becomes intermediate between the sie- 
nite of the eastern and inland ranges. The felspar is more red, and the 
mica more conspicuous than in the eastern Ghauts ; but not so beautiful as 
at fSiwagunga and Sewendroog. 

The ranges of hills to which Chittledroog belongs arc exactly of the 
same composition. In some places the felspar is of a fine red, in others of 
a silvery white colour. 

When this rock begins to decompose, it assumes a slaty form, the layers of 
which are pretty thick; but as the disintegration advances, it scales oil' in 
thin lamina;, which are very brittle; and in them the mica is more appa¬ 
rent than in the fresh rock. 

This rock is every where given to decomposition, probably on account of 
the great proportion of iron which it contains; and this decomposition is 
much farther advanced in the lower than in the higher parts of the moun¬ 
tains. On the summits of the hills the soundest stones are always found, 
because every thing that has been loosened by decomposition is washed 
down by the monsoon rains. In the lowest part of the country, usually at 
some depth below the surface, the same sicnitic rock occurs, almost always 
decomposed, and without cohesion or colour. The felspar is commonly con¬ 
verted into pipe-clay; the hornblende is either entirely gone or changed 
into oelne; tile mica still brilliant, and the quartz entire. 

‘i. Granite (a compound of quartz, felspar, and mica), is chiefly observed 
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in the low country, where the Mack soil prevails, almost always in a state of 
decomposition, and very friable. The felspar is usually huge, rhomboidal, 
silvery, or milk white ; often so soft as to verge upon the state of pipe-clay. 
The mica is in thin plates, little affected by decomposition, of a greyish 
white colour, and often in large pieces. 

In these two rocks, besides the constituents already mentioned, wc fre¬ 
quently observe the following minerals: 

3. Garnets. In many hills they constitute an integral part of the sicnitic 
compound; but more in the lower than the higher parts of the country. 
Garnets occur very frequently in tiie mountains of the Lower Ghauts; but 
I have not, or very- seldom, seen them in the Mysore. 

4. Diamond spar. The same observations apply to this mineral as to garnet. 

5. Pistazite*, a mineral of a yellowish green colour, sometimes in con¬ 
fused, slender, needlc-like crystals; oftener compact, in dots, and over¬ 
lying the sienite in small stripes. Its hardness is that of quartz, which 
it resembles much in appearance and fracture. I consider it as merely 
quartz, coloured with green earth ; a substance that occurs in India, as 1 
have seen specimens of it from the Dekan. 

6. Granatitc of Werner. This mineral I have found in the southern 
parts of the Mysore. 

7. Chlorite slate. This mineral forms the constituent of the hills near 
Sirah. It is of a greenish blue colour, with yellowish ochrey spots; lustre 
silky; longitudinal fracture fibrous; very soft. Cubic crystals of brown 
iron stone occur in it, from two lines in diameter to one inch. When this 
mineral is decomposed it becomes quite brittle, red, and ochrey, and stains the 
fingers. Iron-shot quartz is often found massive in it. 

8. Clay iron stone constitutes some ranges of hills near Chittledroog, and 
the hills north of Hurryhurr. 

9. Drawing slate, found in different parts of the country about Chittle- 

10. Schorl, in quartz, near Hurryhurr. 

11. Mica slate, occurs often below the beds of marl in countries where 
the black cotton soil prevails. 

12. Flinty slate, with alternate stripes of a red and grey colour. It forms 
the cover of most hills here. Magnetic iron stone occurs in it in nests. 
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candy. The solution which remained colourless, being decanted off 
supersaturated with potash, a very minute quantity of a white powder 
precipitated. These experiments, together with some others which I ti 
it needless to recite, showed that only a very minute proportion of mai 
nese was present in this ore. 

21. Iron sand, which is, probably, a sub-species of micaceous iron 
is found in the beds of rivers and nullahs after the rainy season. 

22. Clay iron stone is found near Darmaparam, Ruttengherry, and rr 
other places. 

From the structure of the country; which is entirely primitive, no c 
could be expected. Accordingly none have ever been observed. Indet 
they did occur in India, they would be neglected by the inhabitants, a: 
consequence of the late perpetual wars, fuel is every where in gi. 
abundance. 
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These are called dry grains, because they are sown on the coast after the 
rains arc over, and on grounds that cannot be watered : but the name does 
not apply well in the Mysore, where they are usually sown after the firet 
rains along with other kinds of grain. 

They are usually boiled into a kind of pulse called pappu, and ate along 
with rice or raghi as a seasoner. The sennaga papp-t, or dried aennaga, 
from which the husk has been separated, is eaten as a dainty by young nod 
old at fairs and other public and festival occasions. It requires the best soil, 
and is often sown in the beds of dry tanks. 

The dolichos spicatus, or cow gram, is always sown along with raghi. 
The raghi is sown by means of a drill plough, which makes ten or twelve 
furrows, half a foot distant from each other ; and between every turn of the 
plough a single furrow is left for the cow gram. 

The phoseolus aconitifolius is only cultivated in the northern parts of the 
Mysore: it is eaten like green and black gram with jonnalu and rice. 

Horse gram is nowhere cheaper or more plentiful than about Bengalore, 
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^ of Grain. 

Place. 

Sowing Time. ] 

Reaping Time. 

Produce. 

— ....{ 

Harti 

£ 

November 

so Ditto 

1 

Yerrynuwulu ^ 

Talem 

Hurryhurr 

Bengalore 

Hemr ™ g 

September 

Ditto 


20 Ditto 

10 Ditto 

20 Ditto 

20 Ditto 

10 Ditto 

Minumulu .. | 

Harti 

Matbd 

£F“ lum 

: Ditto 1 " ^ 
September 

September 

October 

80 Ditto 

20 Ditto 

40 Ditto 

20 Ditto 

20 Ditto 

Bobaxlu . 

" ug 

Chittledrug 

r 

March 

November 

Ditto 


Alsandalu.... J 

Ditto 

lib 

Ditto 

August 

September 

Dht^^ 

40 Ditto 

40 Ditto 

L 

.< 

Ayamungalum 

Chittledrug 

Honclly 

Buswapatam 

Ditto 

October 

October 

Ditto‘SidDitto 

March 

Ip 

l 

Cossumba .... 

Hctui 

Hurryhurr 

duIT 

November 

EL 

5 Ditto 

Wainta ...J 


dT s£ 


40 Ditto 

40 Ditto 

1 

Cherruku .. j 

coL' g erTy 

Anna/ 

s. 

April 

Sil 

20 Ditto 

40 Ditto 
100 Ditto 

Pogaku . 

Sewendrug 
. Sirah 

. Sewendrug 

March 

February 

September 

mII 

200 Ditto 
50 Ditto 
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in the proportional produce of grain in different places, as 















[ Productions of 




bullocks to the ni 
made into gables ■ 


northern countries. The fibres of the cocoa-nut arc 
:d kayr, but I have no where observed any manuiac- 
! seen any oil expressed from this nut m Mvsore. 1 he 
is tree is cultivated in the centre, as one may sav, oi tin? 




icighbourhood of Sira. 

i is almost an exotic in the Mysore, though I am con 


all the barren high grounds 
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comprehended in the preceding Lists, 



Jilakarra 5 " 


BcnuW ,y 

Hassa sonty 




Hogasoppu 


/'.mon.T the trees or shrubs introduced by Tippoo is the anotto; I found 
monv plants ot it in the Bangalore gardens, and on Sewendroog hill. At 
the ionner place I collected the seed, with a view to send it to England by 
the first opportunity, as I recollect that some years ago a considerable pre¬ 
mium was offered for the first ten pounds of this valuable dye from the East 
Inches. My object was, that it might be ascertained whether the anotto 
raised m India be as good as that from South America. It might be cul¬ 
tivated on all the hills in this country; indeed it grows on Sewendroog with 
great luxuriance and almost spontaneously. 

C'arthamus tinctorius, or saflor, is chiefly cultivated about Bengalore, and 
used by the natives to dye their holiday turbans and other cloths of a beau¬ 
tiful red: the moormcn are particularly fond of this colour, though it 
recommends itself rather by its brilliancy than its durability. 

Opium was formerly cultivated to a considerable extent about Uscotah: 
small quantities of it are still produced in that country. 

All the other articles in the preceding list arc used by the natives as 
spices and introduced into their curries. 

Ejax might be cultivated here, as I have found some plants of it growing 
wild about HuiryluHT. In the Mahratta country this plant is raised on 
account of its seed, from which oil is prepared and sent to all p'arts of the 
coast. The crotolaria juncca yields a similar kind of fibre, and in greater 
abundance: it is employed for the manufacture of ropes and gunnies*. 






















XVIII. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PR( 
EXPENSES OF CULTIVATION 


A true account of this difference is but seldom to be ( 
procured only by examining both the cultivators and the 
comparing their statements, as both parties are dispos< 
according to their own notions of utility. My informal 
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1 am of opinion that all village expenses should be abolished at once, and 
I II c ants paid by those that want them in the best way they can 
i.hcmsclvcs. Should this measure be adopted, the greatest 
r 11 be the Vhamins; for, even at present, their share is given 
wiili creat reluctance. The religious beggars, dancing girls, and whatever 
dues go bv the name of religious gifts, would also ‘be greatly curtailed. 
The circar servants would likewise feel the change. These people, in the 
Company’s dominions at least, arc twice paid for their services, namely, 
by their employers and by the villagers. This double payment is the reason 
why the Brnmins are s© eager to be employed in the revenue service. 

The following arc extracts from my Journals on this head. 

A quantity of high ground for transplanting raghie, as much as two pair 
of bullocks can plough (the only measure in use here) pays to the Circar 
K.t ps. fs. 

Kistt . 5 O 

Eight pucca sir of vaghi seed . 0 O-i- 

For ploughing it with two pair of bullocks, four times . 1 2 

CuIyS for taking the plants out of the bed in which they had been 
sown originally, two men for fifteen days, at the rate of three 

dubs per day. 0 5-i- 

Cnly for planting the raghi plants, four men for fifteen days, each 

at two dubs per day.•. O 7r 

If transplanted in August it will be ripe in November, hire for cut- 


The produce will be J-! candy, the price of it 12 K. ?. K.ps.fs. 

The low ground is cultivated for shares—paddy 14- turn. O 6 

Only for ploughing it in July with eight bullocks . 1 2 

Culy for weeding it . O 6 

Culy for cutting it, five months after sowing . O 2 




in the way of calculating used by the natives of the 
ims. This pagoda, or ten gold fanama, is equal to 















Of a candy of paddy produced on clieruvu sagu (ground Watered by 
tanks) the fixed deductions are , Turns. Sirs. 


The tallary . 

The village parria . 

The village barber . 

The village carpenter. 

The Circar servants. 

The village swamy (god).... 
Charitable gifts to Bramins.. 
The massuldar. 


4 Turns. 

Of the 16 remaining turns the Circar gets half (besides the two 

turns mentioned among the deduction).8 O 

And the other half remains to the ryot.. 8 O 

Of a candy of paddy produced on kala sagu, or on ground watered by 
nullahs, the deductions before-mentioned amount only to half that quantity, 
the Circar receiving only one turn, and the other claimants in proportion, 


Of a candy of paddy from kapila* (grounds watered from wells) the de¬ 
ductions are as in the preceding. 

The Circar share of the remaining. 6 Turns. 












For ploughing eight or nine times with two ploughs.. 

For folding sheep on it for some time, at the rate of SOOO for a pa- 

goda for one day.. • 

To bring manure from the village. 

To 2-1,000 sugar plants. 1 

Culy for planting. i 

For making a hedge or railing round the garden. 

For hotjing and raising the ground round the plants after they are a 

For digging small water channels, oi 


•c of Produce 


For tying the sugar canes that sprout out of one plant (the first time) 



For religious ceremonies after the cane has attained two-thirds of its 

growth, CO sir of l ice and ghee for the Bramins. 

For cutting the cane and bringing it to the boiling place, for ten 















(Mettaki), or Madras pagoda . 54 ^ 49 78 

Jamshary or Samagherry. 

Harpunpilly, Venketpatty, or Venketrailu .... ^ 

Porto Novo . 44. 42 73 

Gold mohfrs, Bahadary or Ammoody. 228 40 

- ; -Mahommeddy. 91 O 








Apranjie cash . 0 3 26* 

The inode of purifying gold used by the natives is to take equal quantities 
of brick dust and common salt, a good handful, which is put between two 
pieces of potter’s wave, and into it the gold. These are placed in the midst 
of a heap of dried cow dung (wrattics), lighted at the top in a place where 
the wind cannot produce a strong fire, and the pagoda or other pieces of 

moved, and the process as* often repeated as' the same is reproduced. 


The Rajah rupee is the stamp of the present Rajah, and its real value is 
in no degree greater than the Company’s rupee. 

The exchange of all these fluctuates very much. 

Silver fanarns are very scarce in Mysore, and only to be found in the larger 
places. 

Copper Coin. 


Dutch dub 









ISlephant or Enne duddu 

Double elephant . 

Sirah duddu . 

Masuhpatam. 

Saya duddu . 

Enne casu, or cash. 

Madras duddu * . 

The continual diminution of copper coins is owing to the natives, who 
get them constantly made into brass or copper vessels, employed by all those 
who can afford them. 

The Kantiray pagoda and the bonnu are imaginary coins. The former is 
used in all revenue accounts, and likewise in settling most of the private 
accounts of the natives. Probably in former times it was a real coin. When¬ 
ever the word pagoda occurs in this work without a particular stamp being 
marked, a Kantiray pagoda or three rupees is always understood. To the 
west of Hurrylmrr, in some districts formerly belonging to Vizapoor, the 
word hunn, the Hindostanee term for a pagoda, is used in the revenue ac- 

The weights or dry measures in this country are of two different kinds, 
both defined very accurately, though gross impositions are practised respect¬ 
ing both. The former is called the bazar weight, and used in the sale of 
what are called bazar articles, as tamarinds, turmeric, and all different kinds 
of drugs. The latter is used for grain both in the bazars and in all revenue 
transactions. The great difficulty lies in the multiplicity of weights used in 
different districts ; for almost every Cusbah t of small district has weights 
and measures differing widely from all those in its neighbourhood. The con¬ 
sequence of this is that the cunning banyans frequently take advantage of 
this multiplicity to deceive strangers. The inhabitants of the place cannot 
be so easily taken in, as they are all well acquainted with their own peculiar 
weights and measures. 

The only general and uniform measure and weight is the pucca sir of 
sixty-four dubs weight. And the weight of a dub is four drams. This sh¬ 
akers according to the weight of the dub. If these be lighter than four 



’ Of the old stamp. 
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drams more dubs will be requisite to make up the sir, if they be heavier 
fewer will do. This measure appears in some writings of very old date, a£ 
in the Sudra Ganitam ; yet it is said to be of Moorish origin. It has 
made its way into all accounts, and lias as it were dislodged all other weights. 

Both fluids and dry articles are determined by weight, with the exception 
of oil, for the sale of which a kind of graduated measure is employed. All 
kinds of grain by common consent arc sold by a measure which is not merely 
filled, but heaped up as high as possible above the lips. If a person bays 
only half the measure he loses the heaped part, which generally amounts to 
4-tli or £th of the whole. 






Buswapalam 
Itutnagherry 
Honelly .... 


Darmapury 



ficient to alter the si 
render both unfit for 
and best mode of c 
weight which each sh 





It is a very common practice to mention, in the settlement of a bargain, the 
weight to be employed. The common weight fixed upon is the copper coin 
of the country, and if large quantities of any article have to be weighed. 
Stones, the weight of which has been previously determined, are employed 
for the purpose. 

The common scales are merely flat baskets suspended from a balanced 
pole, which is tied to a noose. It is the usual practice to weigh the article 
first in one scale and then in the other, and nobody will buy any article with¬ 
out seeing that this precaution is attended to. 
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XXI. COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRY. 

















language. Learning.'] t on the Mysore. 87 

whole of the kist before the removal of the crop. I am aware that this 
oppressive mode of levying money is known to Government, and that, in 
tnany instances, steps have been taken to remedy it, by prohibiting musta- 
caboles to be paid by the cultivators. But this only serves to alleviate the 
evil a very little, nor is this palliative ever applied where the kist of 
the general revenue is expected at seasons when cultivation is at a stand. 

XXIII. LANGUAGE. 

The language spoken by all classes of people, from the eastern Ghauts to 
the inland range of hills, is chiefly Telinga : Canary and Tamul arc under¬ 
stood by most persons ; and the former indeed is spoken promiscuously with 
Telinga. As soon as we cross the inland range of hills at Nidgcul, we 

Mahratta begins to be understood, and is used in all writings and accounts. 

Telinga prevails in the eastern or Sirah hills, which separate the Mysore 
from the ceded districts. 

All people of distinction understand Mahratta, and all public orders from 
the Durbar are written in that language. 

Hindostani is also understood, 'but not so universally as might be 
imagined. 


XXIV. LEARNING. 

I have found but few learned men among the Hindoos in the Mysore, as 
'during the reign of Hyder and Tippoo the sciences were by no means 
encouraged: medicine, or rather quackery, alone was rewarded by moor- 
men; hfence pretenders to this science, makers of nostrums and pro¬ 
vocatives, and sorcerers, are to be found in abundance wherever the 
Mahometan religion is established. 

All books of science are written either in Sanscrit, in the Dewanagar 
character, or in Telinga, in the southern, and Mahratta, in the northern pro¬ 
vinces; the few Canary works are only translations: as for example, the 
Uamayana and Bhagavat; and indeed these scarcely deserve the name of 
translations, as in them the conjunctions only arc Canary, and the rest 
Sanscrit?- ■ Tbe songs used by the dancing women are almost all Telinga ; 
the songs of the common people arc in that language even in those parts of 





female parts, and some of them perform the characters with so much s 
that we almost forget they are not women. 

A merry Andrew, or buffoon, is a person never to be dispensed with. 
Comedies of this kind last for seven or eight nights, beginning at Si 
in the evening and continuing till day light. 

What learning exists is entirely confined to the Bramins; the lower cla 


and few of the cultivators of land possess even this degree of knowledge. 
XXV. PAINTING. 

The palaces built by Hyder and his son Tippoo Sultan are all upon one 
plan, but I do not consider myself as adequate to give a description of 
them: tiie brilliancy of the colours with which they are painted have 
attracted the notice of all who have had an opportunity of seeing them. 





rotunda, 


Painting.'] , on the mysor 

passpu'(the bulb either of the curcuma 
zedarea), three drams. 

To prepare the gunna t as it is called, take a mud pot, coat the bottom 
of it with red earth, and after it is heated over a fire, put the resin into it 
and-melt it, then mix with it the linseed oil, which must have been 
previously made boiling hot in another vessel. Now add the remaining 
articles previously reduced to a fine powder, and boil the mixture over a 
slow fire for about two hours, or till a drop of it taken out with a stick and 
put upon a plank may be drawn out when cool into long thin threads. In 
this state the matter is called gunna. 

For gilding take a sir of tin, and beat it out into very fine leaves, mix 
it with one quarter of a sir of liquified glue, and beat them together into 
a homogeneous mass ; wash it with water, and keep it for use. 

When a silver colour is wanted, this mixture of tin and glue, moistened 
with water, is to be laid upon the plartk or wall to be painted; it is then 
rubbed with a serpentine stone till the silver colour appear. 

When a gold colour is wanted, the gunna is on three successive days 
laid thinly over the silver coloured spot with a brush. 

To make a white colour, take four parts of white lead and one part of gum 
arabic, mix them with water, and when the paint is to be used add as much 
water as is sufficient to bring it to the requisite consistency. 

For a green colour take two seers of linseed oil and one seer of chan- 
drasam ; mix them in the same manner as described for the gnnnah. Lay 
it with a brush over the white paint, and powder verdigris over it through 
a fine cloth. 

A red colour is made of four parts of cinnabar and one of gum, rubbed 
together, and mixed wth water when wanted for use. 

For a pink colour, white lead, poti (cotton impregnated with a red water 
colour sold in the Bazars), gum, and water arc mixed together. 

For yellow, four parts of orpiment and one of gum arabic are mixed up 

To make the ground for any colour, take senku sudda (the finest 
levigated pipe clay), mix it with a little gum and water, and lay it on the 
walls or plafhk which is to be coloured, it is afterwards to be rubbed with a 
stone dll ft becomes quite smooth. On this ground the varioifs colours 
e above described are to be laid. 





[Leather. 


XXVI. MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER. 

A very pretty kind of red morocco is manufactured atHurryhurr by a set 
of people called Muchikcr. It is in the first place tanned. 

The goat skins (for these only are employed) are dried in the son for one 
day; next clay they are washed in the river, rolled up and put into ft pot, 
with a mixture (for each skin) of one handful of common salt, as much 
water, and half of that quantity of the milk of wild cotton (asclepias 
gigantca). After the skins have been soaked in this mixture for four days 
the pot is filled up with water, and the leather suffered to remain four days 
longer in it: the hair now comes easily off the skins when scraped by a 
piece of broken pot. The leather, thus cleaned is laid in the shade, and 
when dry is rolled up and kept in a house for two or three days, in a place 
secure from smoke and from insects; it is then soakedfor eight hours in pure 

Before the leather is dyed it is soaked for one night in a pucca sir of 
water which has been mixed with a handful of jona meal, (holcus sorghum) 
and warmed on the fire; in the morning it is taken out and dried with a piece 
of cloth: -when well dried it is soaked again for half an hour in water with 
which one seer of tamarinds has been mixed; it is then spread on a mat and 
the colour applied. 

For the red colour take + kutcha seer of lac (28 drams), allie toppalu 
(leaves of the mimecylon capitellatum) i of a dub weight, and the same 
quantity of the salt extracted from washermans earth (carbonate of soda)': 
pound these ingredients together, boil -$■ of a seer of water in a place 
where there is no wind; put the pounded mass into it, and keep it for a 
quarter of an hour over a slow fire. To ascertain whether it has acquired 
the requisite consistence, dip a jonna straw into it; if the liquid does not 
run down the straw when turned up it is sufficiently done, but if it runs the 
boiling must'be continued for some time longer. 

The leather (previously extended on a mat) is, at three different times, 
rubbed over with this liquid, it is then thrice sprinkled over with tamarind 
water, and lastly it is steeped for five or six days in a liquid composed of 
three seers of water and one seer of pounded tanghedu baVk* (cassia 
nuriculata}: every morning it is taken out, washed a little,"and again 
replaced, till at last it is well washed in clear water and dried; thus pre-. 
pared it has a fine crimson colour, and is very soft. 

• This bark contains a great qaantity of tannin. 







TRACT III. 


ACCOUNT OT THE DIAMOND MINES IN INDIA. 

Diamonds have hitherto been found only in India and Brazil; and few 
or no accurate descriptions of the geognostic structure of the countries in 
which they occur have been laid before the public. Having visited four or 
five different diamond mines in the peninsula of Hindostan, and examined 
the nature of the strata in which these precious minerals are found, I pro¬ 
pose in the present essay to give a short description of the result of n>y 

The first diamond mine that I visited was at Mallavilly, a village sixteen 
miles west'south-west of Ellore. My visit was paid on the 25th of May, 
179.5. Mallavilly is one of seven villages in this district near which diamond 
mines exist. Hence it would appear that the gem is scattered over a consi¬ 
derable extent of country in this part of India. The names of the other 
six villages in this neighbourhood near which diamonds are found, and where 
mines formerly existed or still exist, are, Ganipartsila or Partal, Atkur, 
Burthenypadu, Pcrtalla, Wustapilly, and Codavettykalln. They all be¬ 
longed formerly to a powerful Zemindar, called Opparow. But for the last 
eighty years the Nizam has taken them under his own management. 

It is said that about a century ago some mountaineers found at the foot of 
a hill, after a shower of rain, some large stones which proved to be diamonds 
of inestimable value. Opparow becoming acquainted with this discovery, 
immediately set people to work upon the hill, who found a prodigious num¬ 
ber of very large diamonds. The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who was the Sovereign. He dispatched his peons and took posses¬ 
sion of the villages. Since that time persons authorised by him are alone 
entitled to search here for diamonds. 

Being unacquainted with the nature of the different treaties which have 
been ratified since that period, I cannot inform my readers how it came to 





ceeded that of a horse gram or chick pea, though before that period they 
were as large as common flints.” 

The traditional account of the discovery of the diamond mineatCodavetty 
Kalla,one of these seven villages, is as follows:—A shepherd one day found 
near a ravine in theneighbourhood,some stones which appeared to him service¬ 
able flints. He picked up several, and used them accordingly. Sometime 
after, the poor fellow, while at the residence of Opparow, took in an un¬ 
lucky moment one of these stones out of his pocket, and employed it to 
strike a light to kindle his tobacco. The stone was observed by one of the 
Rajah's lambadies *, who knowing its value, made inquiry ho\v it had come 
into the possession of the shepherd. The good man heedlessly related all 
that he knew. He was conducted to the Rajah, who easily prevailed upon 
him to point out this unknown residence of Stree Latchmie, the goddess of 
riches. The Rajah was on this occasion so condescending as to go himself 
to the spot, and was not a little surprised at the riches which the goddess 
had reserved for him. Penetrated with grateful sentiments to the invisible 
harbinger of his good fortune, and to the genius of the place, he imme¬ 
diately ordered an offering to be brought, which, for more than one reason, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor shepherd. His wife and chil¬ 
dren being found, upon examination, entirely ignorant of the discovery, 
were spared, and taken care of by the Rajah as long as the mines belonged 
to him. Bullock loads of diamonds were found, it is said, near that nullah, 
until at length the Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, claimed the ground 
^as his own, and deprived the Zemindar of it for ever. But he had been so 
industrious, during the short time that the mines were in his possession, that 
all the large gems were-removed, and the Nizam was able to obtain only- 
small diamonds of comparatively inconsiderable value. 

I have little doubt that the foundation of this account is correct, though 
it may verj well be asked what is become of the bullock loads of diamonds. 





94- ACCOUNT OP THE 

Diamond mines are found in different parts of the ceded districts, espe¬ 
cially in the eastern and central divisions. In the Chennur Taluk •, in 
which Ciuldapah is the largest town, there are two places called Condapetta 
and Ovalutnpally, wbGrc diamonds occur. In the next taluk, on the west 
side of this, diamonds are dug at Lamdur and Pinchetgapadu. Several 
mines exist near Gooty, and about fifteen gowst from that place a famous 
diamond mine exists in the Kistna river. 

The diamond mines near Cuddapah are about seven miles north-east from 
the town, oil both banks of the Pennar river, which in this place washes the 
foot of a range of hills. The country in which they occur is bounded on 
the east by the range of hills just mentioned, which run nearly north and 
south for about fifteen miles, with a sharp little interrupted ridge. Oppo- 




ceediqga foot or two in thickness. The structure of all the places in which 
diamonds occur being similar, it will be sufficient to give an account of the 
beds found m these mines at Cuddapah, which I examined with as much care 
as possible. • 






composed into a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist oi taspcr, coated 
in the same way; and sometimes they are species of lelspar. ihe white 
decomposed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand characteristic. It was 
pointed out tome before, in other diamond mines, though not so forcibly. 

2. Binga bendu. Pellucid quartz; pebbles of a lemon yellow colour, 
and containing distinct, small, shining particles. 

S. Patcha bendu. Pebbles with a green covering, or throughout of a 


green colour. (Pistazite.—Epidote of Haiiy). I was long at a loss what 
name to give to this species of mineral, which occurs abundantly in different 
parts of the Mysore. Sometimes I have conceived it to be actinolite, at 

try, and usually occurs in indistinct acicular crystals, of the hardness of 
quartz, and nearly of the same specific gravity. Its colour is light green, 
verging upon yellow. Its lustre is resinous. I have observed it in some 
places lying over sienite, and then it has all the appearance of jade. It is 
looked upon as one of the principal characteristics of the diamond bed. 
But the outside of the stone alone is attended to ; for I have found the in- 




Yerra bcndu. Sandstone, with an ochry red crust. 

Knnna. Small globular ironstone, of the size of a hazle-nut. They 
lost remarkable pebbles in the Ovalumpilly mines. The ex¬ 
ternal colour is brown j the internal, bluish grey. Hardness, that of floor 
spar, or rather greater; fracture approaching to even ; dull; streak metallic. 
9. Corundum. Sometimes found in small fragments, and considered as 


Besides these, there occur a few other stones, which are distinguished’ by 
particular names, but which do not deserve a separate description. The 
greatest number of them consist of sandstones of different kinds. 

In the northern diamond mines, particularly those of Partel, I found in 
the diamond bed a great number of fine calcedony and carnelian pebbles 


The huger stones foj-m the greatest part of the diamond bed. They are 
mostly a coarse hornstone, of a rounded shape, and of the size of a roan's 
head. Their colour is usually grey, and their fracture splintery, often flat 
conchoidal. Their hardness is not very great. Among them are found 
jaspers of different kinds, mostly of a coarse texture, and sandstones; all 
of them in a state of considerable disintegration. They are, in fact, nothing 
but fragments of the neighbouring mountains. As to the smaller pebbles, 






clear milk; the chetra, of clear honey; the vysea, of cream; and the 
sudra, of a frog colour, or a smoky greyish white. 

The following is a list of the prices of the rough stones at the mines:— 

f Bramha,. 10 

1 Manjaly weight * of .... 



j Chetra, 
1 Vysea, . 


+ A Madras pagoda is tea per cent, better than a star pagoda, which is equal to eight 









Bramha,.. 
Chetra,.. 
r eight of • • ■ • Vysea, .. 

Sudra,... 


Two diamonds of equal size, | chetra 
weighing both together^ v ’. 
one manjely, are worth of . 


weighing altogether | Vysea> . s 

; manjaly, are worth, of g u j ra . 4 

:s of stones free from speck, flaw, or crack. The'cut stones 
a different way. It is often the interest of the dealer to cut 
.0 a number of smaller ones. 

















































these hills is said to yield the best diamonds, but it lias been so completely 
ransacked on all sides, that most of mines at present wrought are in the 
hill immediately on its west side. There is scarcely any vegetation on these 
hills, a few prickly plants excepted, which grow between the stones and 
a tree or two near the first ascent. 

A very desultory and destructive mode of mining is followed. A man 
chuscs a piece of ground, and if not immediately lucky, which is frequently 
the case, lie speedily leaves it; another person succeeds, and makes an 
opening at the distance of a few yards: he discovers a favourable spot, and 
continues to work it for a little way, but finding a diminution in his earnings 
soon abandons it for another ; by this method of proceeding much ground 
is wasted and much money lost. The undertaking is looked upon as a 
lottery, in which the enterprizers rather purchase than renew a ticket. 

The mines are scarcely any thing else but deep holes, open at top; some¬ 
times indeed the work is carried on for some extent under the rock, which 
is then supported by stone pillars: I saw none deeper than twenty feet. 
The gallery under the rock is so low', that the^eophyarc obliged to work in 
it sitting, a mode of working which an Indiqa^prc^btoto every other. As 
most of the miners had left this place for the of the Kishna, I 

did not see them at work ; I know wily that they employ gunpowder 

to blast the rock, though such an .auxiliary wonts, very much facilitate 
their labours. The solid rock of the hills (which by the bye is not quite 
destitute of diamonds) is an aggregate consisting chiefly of a coarse grey 
hornstone, with rounded pebbles of the same species, but of a fine variety 







Through this solid rock they are obliged to make their way before they 
arrive at the bed in which the diamonds are usually found. They commence 
at different places, as their fancy leads them, with a spot about twenty feci, 
square, which, by iron instruments and steel wedges, they break into slabs 
or fragments of from one hu* 1 -°d to five hundred pounds weight. In this 
way they sink to the diamond beu, wi.ich is fifteen or twenty feet under the 
surface : this bed extends round the whole hill, and is as regular in its thick¬ 
ness and extent as the other ’-Productive beds in the same place ; it consists 
of a conglomerate, them. \ fed silicious pebbles, quartz, chal¬ 
cedony, and jasperVss in this vie - : f rora white to black. The cement 

appears to be a kind of clajfVy •-»«cning to wacke in its appearance, and is 
very small in quantity : thus it appears that the diamond bed is of the same 
nature with the rocks both above and below’ it, but it is distinguished from 
them by its superior hardness. The darker colours, as black, leek green, 
and brown prevail in some pieces; in others the lighter colours, as white, 
grey, and brick red, are the prevalent ones. Some of the pebbles, 
when broken, have a pellucid appearance, others exhibit arborizations or 
dendritical figures. [See plate III.] 

This bed is seldom more than a foot in thickness; it is intimately con¬ 
nected with the beds both above and below it, and frequently differs from 
them in nothing but the greater quantity of pebbles which it contains. The 
nature of this bed determines the workmen either to uncover the whole, 
and work in open day, or to drive a gallery for a little way under the rock. 
This last method is had recourse to when the diamond bed is of trifling 
thickness, but very productive. 

It is obvious that the nature of these hills is quite similar to that of the 
earthy diamond mine described in a former part of this tract; the consti¬ 
tuents are the same in both cases, the whole difference lies in the cohesion. 
Here the pebbles are cemented together into a stone, while in the mines 
formerly described they He loose in the state of gravel. 

The diamonds found here are of an inconsiderable size, but usual! v in 
crystals; and 1 dare say they would be all found crystnlized if another mode 
of extracting them were adopted. Those found in the earthy beds arc mostly 
large, and less frequently of a regular form. This difference seems to 
depend upon the local situation. We may either suppose that the diamonds 
e in the loose beds have been so long water-worn as to have been deprived of 
their angles, while those in the stony bed have not been subjected to so much 




attrition: or if sucii an explanation be inadmissible, we must suppose 
that in one case the crystalization has taken place so slowly as to constitute' 
regular figures, while in the other case it has been hurried and rapid, and 
has produced figures destitute of regularity. There is something in the 
crystalization of the diamond which distinguishes it from all other crystals: 
the faces arc all curvilenear, while in every other species of mineral all 
curves seem to be constantly excluded: are we to ascribe this difference to any 
thing peculiar to the diamond itself, or to tlm^lgwness with which the crys* 
talization was effected ? At present we tT'l accurate ideas on the 

subject, because we are not acquainted^.,.1" * i . stance capable of 

holding carbon in solution, and of courseJi-Unnot show the particular 
circumstances under which its crystalization took place. That some solvent 
of the diamond exists we have every reason to believe, from the. way in 
which that stone occurs, but it would be useless to speculate on the subject 
till that solvent shall be discovered. 

In no place, as far as my information goes, is more than one diamond 
bed found under the same surface; but this bed frequently varies in its 
depth within a very limited distance. Near Cuddapah it is within three or six 
feet of the surface. At Mallavilly and Partel, in the Masulipatam district, 
its depth is twenty feet; while at Banaganpilly it varies from ten to twenty 
feet in a very small extent of ground. 

The mass containing the supposed diamonds is carefully cleared from the 
portions of the roof and floor of the mine that.may be adhering to it; it is 
then carried to another spot of ground, where it is broken in pieces and 
gradually reduced by means of iron instruments to the size of very small 
gravel. It is evident that many diamonds must be broken by this mode of 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather surprising that so many are procured in this 
way in regular crystals: the process followed for separating the diamonds 
from the rubbish is almost the same as that observed in other places. The 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, spread thinly upon a piece of 
ground about twenty feet square, over which the workmen go several times 
on their hands and knees, not losing or neglecting a fragment of diamond 
worth a penny: the moistening of the gravel is requisite to render the 
diamond conspicuous. The most common figures which I .have seen 
tlie diamond assume are the double pyramid, the dodecahedron, and 
the lens. 

The labourers here, owing probably to the small value of the diamonds* 











TRACT IV. 


or THE COPPER MIMES IN THE CAIXASTRY, VKNKAT YCHEKRY, AND NEELORE 
DISTRICTS, ON THE rENlNSUI.V OF HINDUSTAN. 

i\ BOUT the year 17t)7, I laid before government a memoir on the copper 
mines of Agrieondalah, near Innacomlah, which I had the good fortune to 
discover. And since that period I have been assiduously engaged in prose¬ 
cuting the discovery, and in ascertaining the nature and value of tile Indian 
copper ore. I propose, in this essay, to give an account of the facts which' 
have come to my knowledge. 

In the year 1799, I observed, in the mineralogical collection of Mr. 
Petrie *, some specimens of mountain green copper ore, about the size of 
a pidgeon's egg, or somewhat larger. .Mr. Petrie informed me that he got 
them from a black man, who told him that they came from some northern 
district. In 1800, when at Madras, I was informed, by Mr. Westcott, of 
copper ore brought to him about two years before, from a place where it 
was found in abundance, and which, from his description, appeared to me 
to be of the same nature with Mr. Petrie’s specimens. Hence it was not 
unlikely that both came from the same place. I was told that the ore 
occurred in a vein which ran through three different countries. Having 
obtained the Governor’s leave to' direct my pursuits to the ascertaining of 
this object on my way to the Mysore, I went from Vellore northwards,, 
directly towards the principal place of the Chllastry country, where I was 
in full expectation of receiving information on the subject. 

At Bomrazepalliam, one of the valleys among those hills through which 
I passed, the sienitc of the more southern parts of the Carnatic changes into 
hornblende, and a kind of trapose iron ore. After having cleared these 
hills, we come to other ranges, which have all the appearance of being, 
stratified. They are mostly high, and at their summits naked,' but conti¬ 
nuous, and not so rugged as the more southern sienitic hills, They are com- 



posed chiefly of compact felspar. In the lower part of the country, and 
chiefly below the uppermost stratum of loam, there occurs a kind of green, 
stoae, generally so much decomposed as to have assumed the appearance of 
pipe-clay. I observed this, especially in the bed of a river near Tripetty, 
where, at a distance, I took the white beds constituting the banks for white 

The prevailing rock of the Tripetty hills is a compact felspar. These hills 
are pretty high, and run south-east and north-west. Hut, as 1 had not an 
opportunity of ascending any of them, 1 am unable to communicate any 
accurate information respecting them, though.their structure appears tome 
to merit attention. 

At Yenkatygherry, about eight miles from Callastry, where I expected to 
procure information, I staid three days; but notwithstanding the best en¬ 
deavours of the collector, I could not obfain any intelligence whatever; 
and, had it not been- for Mr. Petrie’s kind endeavours at Madras, and a 
letter from him directing me to Pocur, in the Condacur Purguunah, be¬ 
longing to the Nellore district, I must have entirely given up the pursuit. 

On leaving Venkatyghcrry, I had the Ghauts on my left. They continued 
to attend me at some distance, in low connected ranges ; and here and 
there were some insignificant hills and small ranges on the right, or towards 
the sea. Tor the first two days the rocks in the low country were mostly 
foliated hornblende, which at last disappeared, and mica slate assumed its 
place. At the same time the soil became black, and a kind of marbly tuft' 
appeared under if. This change took place when I was nearly in a line 
with Ndiore. The water became then so brackish that it was scarcely, 
drinkable, i do not know whether to abscribe to it, or to the violence of 
the heat, the serious illness with which I my seif, and the, greater part of my- 
followers were attacked : an unfortunate circumstance, which not only re- 

lVhen I passed Chenriur, a village about twenty miles north from Nel- 
forc, I was informed that diamond mines existed in its vicinity, and that not 
many years ago diamonds had been found there of the first water, or, as tho 
Hindoos express it, male diamonds. The black soil, and the capacious 
layers of calcareous tuff below it, may be considered as indirect proofs of 
the veracity of this assertion. 

At Bramhanakaka, a place about ten miles farther north, I obtained the 
first positive account of the existence of copper mines in that vicinity; 






1 10 COPPER MINTS IN THE DISTRICTS OP 

though none of the inhabitants could tell exactly where. Sqjne pewoas, 
however, were pointed out, who, about two years before, had carried tile 
ore to Madras. They resided at Cavelly, six miles from the place Where 
1 was. Cavelly is within eight miles of Ramapatam, a place well known t6 
all travellers, between Ongole and Nellore. 

We were informed that the districts in which the copper mines existed 
were those of the Callastry and Venkatigherry country, which lie between 
the Nellore and Guntoor circars; and several places were proposed for ex¬ 
amination by a man who professed to be perfectly acquainted with than ; 
and Wangapadu was at length selected as the largest, and the one in which 
the ore was to be found in the greatest abundance. 

Our route from Cavelly was at first north-west, for about twelve miles, to 
Gudlur. From thence we travelled due west to I.inga Samudram, a village 
belonging to the Venkatygherry district. Here again the Ghauts appeared 
in view. They resembled those near Tripetty, but were higher. Several 
smaller ranges may be observed, running in different directions from the 
principal chain. 

From the latter place the country becomes undulating, jungly, and stony. 
The stones are chiefly indurated marl and quartz. Where rocks appear 








F. DISTRICTS 


pallium, ill a village called Allatu Satrum, where I was visited by the 
Aumikkr and one of the llajah’s Sirdars, I ashed, during the course of 
conversation, whether any limestone could be got there. They hesitated 
for some time, hut, at last, unanimously assured me that not a thing of the 
kind could he found in the Rajah’s country. Yet, not fifty yards from the 
choultry, people were picking up limestones out of the black ground ; three 
or four limekilns were smoakiug in our view, and the very choultry itself 
tvas a storehouse for chunam*. I was told the very same story lespecting 
iron, which they said came from Madras; though, not two miles from the 
place, there were a number of iron furnaces, where the metal was smelted 
in considerable quantities. This strange conduct originated in both places 
from the same cause .: the mandate of the Rajah to conceal every thing, as 
far as possible, from the prying eyes of an European. 

The mail who had been sent for, made his appearance about ten o'clock. 
Ife was, at that time, an inhabitant of one of the Commum villages, and 
therefore under no restraint in this district, lie acknowledged that, ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of his ancestors, (and lie was himself an old man), 
the adjacent country abounded in copper mines, which he was very ready 
to point out, though he declared himself utterly ignorant of the ore, and of 
every thing else respecting it. Being anxious to ascertain a fact of so much 
importance, I immediately proceeded, in company with him, to the farthest 
east hill of the above-mentioned range, which was situated on the north 
side of the village. It was about two miles distant. The nearer we ap¬ 
proached, the more stony and jungly did the road become. A foot-path, 
paved with stones, led up the hill, to the place which was shown me as one 
of the mines. It was situated two-thirds up the hill, and might be about 
too feet above the level of the village. An open gallery cut into the rock, 
demonstrated that it had been formerly wrought. And as the stones, which 
lay in abundance near it, were all tinged or overlaid with mountain green, 
there could be no doubt that the ore extracted had been copper. 

Many other places containing copper ore were pointed out; but to ac¬ 
knowledge that I did not go to see them, will, I hope, appear to my readers 
excusable, when I state, as a reason, the very bad state of my health, and 
the excessive heat of the sun in the beginning of May. Isdeed, when I 
returned to IVangapadu, I was more dead than alive, and was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of approaching dissolution. 





OTXLOI 


CAI.LAS7S.y„VENKATfcHEr>RT, AT*D 

Before I -vent away, some of my trusty servants were dispatched, with the 
goldsmith, to the place from which he had got the specimens of copper ore 
tint had been brought to Madras. This place, according to his information, 
was about sixteen miles off, and not far from Linga Saniudiam, which we 
had passed on our way thither. Not being very sanguine in my expecta¬ 
tions, 1 did not go myself; and, indeed, I could hardly have ventured 
upon such an excursion without the utmost hazard of my life. I went 
straight on to Ougole, where, the day after my arrival, I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised hy the return of the small party I had sent with a great quantity of 
the richest mountain green, both in solid lumps and in powder. 'They had 
been at a village called Yetrapallv, in the Pannur Ptirgannah, where they 
obtained the ore by employ ing a few men, for six ihnams, to dig a hole in 
the ground, about nine feet deep. The quantity which they brought was 
suttieient to make about twenty-five pounds of copper. The only stone 
mixed with it was quartz, which either enclosed it or was aggregated with 
it. They informed me that they had found various places round the village 
which were, said to have been worked in former times. They brought, like¬ 
wise, a piece of heavy slag, shown them as the remains of former smelting 
of the ore. 

1 shall now endeavour to give an oryctognostic description of the mine¬ 
rals which prevail in this country, especially of those which exhibit traces of 
copper ore. I shall attempt, likewise, a short geognostic account of the 
country, and mention such other particulars as may enable us to form a 
competent judgment of what reasonably may be expected should the mines 
be again opened, or new ones searched for. 

The range of hills which I visited seemed, at first view, to be composed 
of a kind of hornstone, or compact felspar, which, in many places, as- 
•atnes a slaty appearance, and might be called siliceous schlstus; hut, when 
carefully examined, we find it an aggregate, in which quartz is the prevail¬ 
ing ingredient. This quartz, when it occurs in small graius, is often crys. 
taftized and very pellucid; but when in large masses, it is most commonly 
iron shot, and opake. Schistose hornblende is the ingredient which exists 
in the greatest proportion after the quartz. It occurs cither in minute par¬ 
ticles, interspersed through the quartz, or io masses of a considerable size. 
In the latter case, it has a fine black shining colour, and is composed of 
. thin plates, which in the cross fracture have a hackly appearance, but in 





appearance of marl, is greyish white, porous, knobby, breaks with an 
earthy fracture, effervesces strongly in acids, and does not stick to the tongue. 
This bed is always covered by one of black mould, and where the mould is 
supported by gravel or stones, local causes may be easily assigned,, as the 
viciuity of a decomposing rock, or the elevation of the ground from which 
the rain has carried away all the fine vegetable and decomposed particles. 
This marl never contains any petrifactions or remains of marine products. 
When it happens to be mixed with any quantity of gravel or iron ochre, it 
disposes the whole to harden to a considerable degree: this is the case at 
the red hills near Madras, at Nellore, and at various places in this neighbour, 
hood, especially near Cavelly. When this marl has a considerable thick- 














not for off, and probably arc connected with those which I have just bCCJT 
describing; they are situated in a fine clay slate, which I conceive a mom 
favourable rock for containing rich copper ores than those we meet with 
here'. Tire extent of country through which this ore is distributed is 
a good symptom, as it shows us that the quantity of ore must ha very oop- 


Thc general use of copper or brass utensils among tire natives of ffia- 
dostan, and the preference given to them before all other descriptions, of 
vessels, together with the tenacity with which they adhere in every point to 
the customs of their forefathers, seems to me. a very strong proof that capper 
has been, formerly obtained in India in considerable quantity. The constant 
wars in which the native princes have been engaged, and the consequent 
depopulation of this part of the country, are probably the true causes why 
these mines have been so long neglected. 

It appears probable, from the information I obtained, that the capper oi£ 
occurs in veins, and that quartz is at least frequently the vein stone ;. but X 
bad not the means of ascertaining either the size or direction of these veins. 
I have no doubt myself that the size is considerable, and that the capper 
ore might be obtained in great abundance; but it would be requisite to 
determine this point by an actual survey before the East India CorapaBy 
make any attempt to work the mines. 

As to the nature and richness of the ore, these have been determined. 
Specimens of it were sent to London. It was analysed by Dr. Thomson, 
who found it a new species of copper ore, which he called anhydrous car. 
ionate of copper. It differs from the two carbonates of copper at present 
known, in the absence of water. Both of the former specimens are hydrates: 
the one containing carbonate of copper combined with one atom of water, 
the other with two atoms. The following are the constituents of this ore, 
according to the analysis of Dr. Thomson : 
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TRACT V. 



















reKgion to their former lustre. Who does not see what facility such a 
notion would give to a cunning enterprising man, who might even impose 
upon himself, and set all India in an uproar ? 

He would be mightily supported, I doubt not, by our own good Dubashcs, 
the greatest villains that the earth ever produced. Much lias been said about 
these monsters: but it is impossible to say too much until the whole race of 
them, both with an English jargon and without it, are entirely eradicated. 
They will correspond with your enemies ; they will plunder you of your pro¬ 
perty; and, after they have enriched themselves at your expense, they will 
throw you into jail. Such examples are too common, and too well known to 
require specification. All currency is in their hands, hoarded up and lost to 
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TRACT VI. 


TRANSLATION OF SOME INDIAN BOOKS. 

I. KALPASTANUII. 

In order to enable the European reader to form some judgment of the 
merits of the native Indian physicians, I have ventured upon this transla- 




















ing plants in abundance. 4. Soil in which the air is the prevailing consti¬ 
tuent. It has ao ash colour. The trees that grow on it are usually rotten 






Another rule, mentioned by some authors 
slradra, and hemanta; in the other three seasons medicines of a 

Some desire to gather leaves in the warasha, roots in the siradra, 
the hemanta, milk of plants in the wasanta, and expressed juice 

Here follows a list of plants most in use as medicines. 


Tuberous and Bulbous Rc 
Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names, 

lanjishta ...Manjishta . 




TRANSLATION 




l;i 0 

Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnaean Names. 


f Samudra tung 
Abili tunga.j ta l u . 

Wanasurana.Adivi kanda 

Nikumba.Nela ameda.. 

Amlika .Pulla chinta.. 

Wajic ganalia.Penncru .... 

Sliukasana .Chilakamuka 


mua-j_ Cyp erus s pec. 

.Tacca pinnatifida 

.Jatropha glauca 

.Oxatis coruieulata 

.Physalis flexuosa 

.Crotolaria ? 


Roots. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linna-an Names. 


Brahcty . 

Amshumatydivandiva 


Balapanchacum .... 


Barbhara... 
Tandulioka, 
Gokanta . 
Kundali . 

Waluka . 

Ahinsra . 
Vosha ... 


^ Telia Mulaka.Solatium indicum 

\ Nela mulaka .Solanum jacquini 

{ Nela ponna.Cassia sennae 

1 1 Ivola ponna.Cassia fistula 

’ Chittamutti.Hibiscus micranthus 

I’erahmutti.Hibiscus zeilan. 

. Chetumutti.Nepeta malabarica 

Mogablra ..Cucumis acutangulus 

Adi bira 4 Ditto, with many female 

t flowers 

.. Wawinti.Cleome pentaphylla 

,.. Chirrikura .Amaranthus prostratus 

... Palleru.Tribulus terrestris 

... Wuppi...Capparis sepium 

... Wempali.Galega ccerulea 

... Kuruwehlu.Lavendula carnosa * 

... Wattiewehlu .Andropogon muricatum 

... Ponna.Callophyllum inophyllum 

... Totla.Capparis grandiflora 

... Jalari .Shorea laccilera. . 

... Tietekasandi.Tragia involucratn 

































Sanscrit 'Nam 

Sawarclialah ,.. 

1‘ata. 

Kurantakha..... 

THE KALTASTANU 

es Teiinga Names. 

( Tellagaljeru. 

’ ‘ t Naliagaljeru. 

.... Agulu sunti . 

Linmean Name -. 

Trianthcma decamlra 
Trianthcmu monngyn. 
Hcliantliii -mi; ms 
Cissampelos pata 
Lawsonia inermis 


Bark oj Roots. 


Sanscrit Nam 

s. Tcliiiga Names. 

Linntean Names. 




Ashwagna . 


Ncrium 




Nilia dua. 


Indigofcra tinctoria 


Bark of large Tree 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. 

Linnaean Names. 

T 


• Morinda citritolia 



. Mimosa arabica 

Katwanga ..... 


. Tamarindns indica 

Darwie. 


| A yellow wood sold ii: 

Jambu. 


. Myrtus cumini 

Lawangaka,. 


. Caryopliyllus aromaticus 

Karamji . 


. Galeduppa pungain 


wa 4 Mod "8». 

. Butea frondosa 


t Mnllu Moduga. 

. Erythrina coroliodcndroi 

Shambiaka. 

....Rela. 

. Cassia fctnla 


* Seems to he a name given to different vegct^le*. 


































Sanscrit Name 

Telinga Names. 

Linnaean Names. 


.... Munaga . 

. Hyperanthera morunga 

lvaranga. 

....Kanuga . 

. Galeduppa pungain 

Joutishmati 



Kubaeratclia .. . 

.. . Ghetsakay. 

. Guilandina bondacella 

Simbimu mam 

JCatla 


b 

lKaruwepa . 

. Bergera koenigu 

Chutaka. 

.... Mamedy. 

. Mangifera indica 

Jutapala. . 

.... Jajekay . 

. Myrisfica officinalis 

Yala . 

.... Yalaka . 

. Amomum cardamomum 

Tackola. 

.. . Tackola. 

. Clerodendrum inerme 

Bramhamdwa ... 

.... Mdduga. 

. Bntea frondosa 

Maywraka. 

_Wutarenu . 

. Achyrantlies aspera 

Shunakabarbara . 

.... Kuekawawinty .... 


Pepata. 

,... . Pippalu . 

.. Piper longum 

Merecha., 

,.... Mirialu . 


Ajajie. 

_Jllakarra. 

.. Cuminum cyminum 


Wamura .. 


Dhanwa ........ 

.... Cotumberi ^. 

.. Coriandrum sativum 

Sarshapa.. 

-Awa. 

■ • Sinapis nigra 


_Chilla... 

.. Strychnos potatorum 

Arushgara . 

... . Jldi. 

.. Semicarpus anacardium 

Chennaka . 

, ....Jennaga. 

.. Cicer arictinum 


.Kara (kay). 

.. Terminalia chebula 

Dliatri. 

.Wuseri (kay). 

.. Phyllanthus emblica 

AVibrltaka . 

.Tandra (kay). 

.. Terminalia spec. 

Wakuchy. 

.Bawanji 


Amkola . 

.Wuduga .. 

.. Alangium decapetalum vahl. 

Badara. 

.Regu . 

.. Zizyphus jujuba 











Bramhie. 

_Jemmudi. 

.Euphorbia antiquonu 

Puty . 

Duepoonaruawa. 

...: Tappashi 

f TellagaljCi'OO .. 

'' 1 NallagaljGroo ... 


Attaroosha. 

.... Clmviam 
... Adhasaram. 

.Jdsticia adliatoda 

Shionaka. 

... Dondila . 



_Kalugotv .. ... 

.Bignonia spathacca 

Parlbadraka. 

-Wepa . 


f Datri . 

_Wuselikay .... 

! js Phyllanthus emblica 

M -j Slieva. 

.... Karakay. 

L i= Terminalia chebulu 

r> 1 Karsliapalah 

_Tandrakay .... 

j % Ditto spec. 


T.lftllpTl-ll 

^ Vclc iir "omitori i 

Arka _ 

.Jilledu . 

. 

Wartaka. 

.Wankay. 

• • • • Solanum mclongem; 

Pallasha. 

••• . Moduga. 

.Butea irondosa 

Kimshukah. 

.Mullu moduga . 

.Ervthrina conillodcm 




















Stff vasa .... 
IDaevadupa . 
Turushkaka.. 
Palasha .... 
Shalmalie . . 
Guggulu .... 
Arishtum.. .. 

Kanya. 

Patola. 

Pippaly mula 
Bbynimba .. 


Chaira . 

Attarusha 

Durwa . 

Prasarani ... 
Amlikakya .... 
Sharinyari ... 
Parpotadayaha 


SambranI .Benjanum 

Guggilam .. Dammcr 

. Turushkaradupam-Gum arabic 

, Moduga.. Butea frondosa 

. Buruga .Bombax pcntandra 

. Mahesache guggilam 


. Julupaku.. 
Chedupolla 



. Grandika tagaram 
. Chairum 


. Garika 

.. Lanja Savaratn .. 

. Chintaman. 

. Pulla batsali - 

. Parpataku 


Momordica spec. 


.... Justicia adhatoda 


.. Convolvulus prostratus 
. Tamarindus indicus 
. Balella rubra 


The place in which medicines are kept should be clean, dry, and not 
accessible to rats, white ants, or dust. The drugs ought to be put in nets, 
or large pots, the mouths of which must'be tied over with a piece of cloth, 
and suspended in a room. Fire, smoke, and water must be kept at a 
distance. 

The house in which medicines are stored should be neither in too high 
nor too low a situation, and it should not be far distant from places in which 
medicines may be collected : its front should face either the south or the 
north, with a convenient viranda before the door of the same side. 

The necessary apparatus of mortars, scales, &c. must be kept in a place 
in the wall that has been consecrated for that purpose by religious 





















































It has been observed that to one part of dry ingredients, sixteen, eight, 
or four parts of water are to be taken. But this is meant only as a general 
rule; for in particular cases it is the physician’s business to judge both of 
what quantity of water is required to extract the efficacious parts from those 
ingredients, and how long the boiling ought to be continued. 

The bottom of the brazen, copper, or earthen vessel in which the decoc¬ 
tion is boiled must be smeared over with cow dung, and for the better ma¬ 
naging of it an iron wire is to be fastened to its neck. 

The decoctions made with oil are called tailam, the making and applica¬ 
tion of which constitute a great part of a physician’s knowledge. All fluid 
and solid parts are used to each other in the same proportion as stated before 
when speaking of kashaiam. The roots are first of all to be put into the 
boiling oil, then the barks, and lastly the leaves. Along with the oil are 
often mixed the expressed juices of plants or a kashaiam made with water. 
See. In such cases the name is altered to kasliaiatailam or swurusarauam. 

Shobld you wish to make a tailam with the ingredients prescribed j-,*r a 
kashaiam, you must in that case double the quantity oi oil; and von mu>r 

* The Dotch at Batavia entertained, 1 understand, the same notion ol oi nut 













north kMe is to be placed the image of the god Wikneswaradu •. He is to be 
worshipped, and the sixteen customary offerings of rice, milks, and ftuits 
are to be presented to him in order to insure his interest. Round the whole, 
Ireaps of different kinds of grain are to be placed, beginning at the north 
side w ith rice. Obeisance being paid to the heavenly bodies, to the Bramins, 
and cows, music and prayers of the Bramins being muttered in honour of 
the gods, let the tailam be strained through a new and clean piece of cloth 
into a new pot. And to hasten the operation it may be gently squeezed with 
two sticks. 

It is to be considered a bad omen for the life of the patient, if by mistake 
an old piece of cloth has been taken for straining the tailam, or if it has 
formed a burnt crust at the bottom of the pot. 

The dry ingredients, or kalkum, are not to be separated from all kinds of 
tailams; but they should be removed in all cases when the patient is a child, 
weak, or old, or when his digestion is impaired. 

After the oil is strained give part of it to the fire, or the image of the sun, 
and part to 'Wikneswaradu. Then pour it into a gold or silver cup, round 
the neck of which a clean cloth is fastened by a string of pearls and precious 
stones, and thus it is to be kept until it is wanted for the patient. 

In explanation of these ceremonies we must observe that by the prayers 
and reading of the Veda by the Bramins, Brahma and Vishnu will be pleased ; 
by tile light we conciliate the favour of Bhagavatadu, or the supreme being; 
by the heaps of the different kinds of grain we please the nine heavenly 
bodies; by the painted ground in particular we gratify the sun ; by the 
painted goblet. As wary, the god of physic; and by the pearls and precious 
stones we conciliate the favour of Latchmy Davie, the goddess of riches. 

carried to the house of the patient. It is to be placed together with the 
physician upon an elephant, preceded by music and dancing, and attended 
by the principal people of the town, and by Bramins invoking the gods by 
loud prayers, and reading of the vedas. Should any of these ceremonies 
be neglected from interested motives, the patient will have occasion to repent 
the omission; for devils of all descriptions will infallibly defile it, as it is 
no longer‘guarded by these religious ceremonies. 

Before the patient takes the medicine, the god of physic is to be wor. 




shipped in the person of liii deputy, the physician, wha^ifis seriously.!#-, 
commended for the good of the patient) must lie paid well fin; his sgi.yiplBh , 
The lchnm, or electuary, is composed of a strong kaehautn of ijiy.gap-. 
dered ingredients, mu] some oil, or ghee, and sugar, or lianay-' ths> 
trailing of it usually lasts very long, iron pots ar e recommended fttrpijvfl**, 
paration. Besides their durability, they have the advantage of iraptoying. 
the medicinal qualities of the substances boiled in them. If no iron pot cart 
bo procured, -an earthen pot may be rendered fit for the purpose, by boiling- 
in it 100 palams of lead and iron with water, in the same way as if it was a 







eye-lids. 

5. Chaumanen • runs from the head throughout the whole body; hut it 
is principally seated in the toes. 


made fromTamul originals. 


n y it will bp perceited that this translation has been 



cond, the pulse pittum ; and under tin 
is in every part of the body. 

VIII. If the pulse appears to ext 
fingers, the patient may be supposed 
be applied to the pulse in'the same 
wound. The common length of amai 
middle finger. 

IX. The pulse wadum, when 


langerously ill. 




predominant, 








notes the existence of pittum. If the urine under examination looks like 
mustard oil, and if the gingelic oil dropped upon it assumes the form of the 
pearls of the morning dew, then the disorder consists of wadum and pittum 
united. When the urine appears greenish, and the drop of oil extends 
itself longitudinally, the disorder consists of wadum and chestum united. 
When the urine is whire, and half the oil sinks to the bottom, it shows that 

form of the full moon, or of a square, or of a pearl, a very unfavourable 

X. The tongue in'wayuvu is furrowed, dry, and blackish. In chestum it 
is white, ash-coloured, and dry. The tongue of a dwantarogam is fur- 


Ciiap. IV .—Of the principal Diseases which arise from Wadum, Pittum , 
and Chestum. 

I. From wadum, which, literally translated, signifies wind, are derived 
eighty diseases. The following are the most remarkable of these. 

Borowari dandel. Swelling of the legs. 

Wirel dale nimittel. Stiffness, inflexibility of the fingers. 

Padum dirugle. A sensation of stings in the feet, together with a con- 






Aveaporamaegam. A white flegm going off together with the (trine. 
Yrunay. Coughing. _ . 

Kainshivasum. An asthmatic respiration. 

Kadutta. A sensation of the limbs, as if they were bruised. 
Ongievalarumotta durramum. Strong growth of the hair of the head. 
Salamalamkanttel. An inclination to make frequent mine, and diarrhoea. 
Dalaikarakaraittel. Itching on the head. 

Bulaiwaishilandiglc. The itch. 


Chap. V —Of the Causes of Diseases. 

I. Though these causes are manifold, yet the following are those to which 




a,day, in the morning and evening. 

20. Excess in sleeping. 

21. Unreasonable conduct. 

22. A dissolute life. 

28. Want of the six daily regular discharges of urine. 

24. Neglect in taking monthly a purge. 

25. Neglect in taking one hour’s sleep after dinner. 

26. Sexual connections in the noon time. 

27. Eating without hunger. 

28. Drinking too much water. 

29. Eating too much of roots, as radishes, &c. 

30. Retentions of several excretions a longer period than nature claims. 
SI. Great exertions of the mind. 

II. Indigestion is the cause of many disorders, and proceeds itself from 
the following. 

1. Eating before the victuals of a former meal are digested. 

2. Throwing down the meat with too great a haste. 

S. Sleeping immediately after having taken dinner. 

4. Worms in the belly. 

5. Obstructions. 

Chapter VI. Of the Diet. 

That the medicines prescribed by the physicians may have their effect, 
the patient must strictly attend to the prescribed diet; the general rules are 
as follow;. The patient shall not eat any thing sour or bitter; he must 
neither wads nor bathe in salt water} he must not bathe in cold fresh water, 
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there is internal heat unit heaviness of the whole body ; the breath is drawn 
with difficulty; the excrements have a yellowish colour. 

IV. lit pittaaliur.uii the patient sleeps much, but jumps up sometimes, 
and make; efforts to nm away ; the urine and stools arc reddish ; lie speaks 
much ; the mouth is bitter, and dry, with much thirst; the respiration is 
often stopped*, vomitings and hiccups come on; lie becomes melancholy, 
and seems involved in deep meditation ; and this closes the scene. 

V. In ebestaniasliuram live face and tongue are pale; a pain, occasioned 
by coughing and asthmatic symptoms, oppresses the breast; much phlegm 
is constantly' expectorated; the patient complains of dying pains in dillc- 
rent parts of the body. 

VI. Tlie fever budhashuram may be known by the following symptoms. 
I'ain all over the body ; a deep and difficult respiration; a troublesome 
cough; a pale tongue; a sweating throat; thirst; rising hair; epileptic 
fits ; unnatural appetite ; delirium, exhibiting itself in singing, laughing, 
bawling, ice. The word budham signifies an evil spirit; and the malignity 
of this fever is supposed to be caused by such a being. 

VII. Ashiranoshmam is the fever in which the body feels very hot, with 
a sensation of being bruised. The other symptoms are obstinate obstruc¬ 
tions, hiccups, eruption of an acid liquor from the stomach into thecesopha. 
gus and mouth. 

VIII. This last hind of fever is subdivided into four subordinate sets of 
fever, distinguished by the following names. 

1. Itcslvalhashu chirammi. Produced by eating too many fruits, or drink¬ 
ing milk or coujie water before dinner, which prevents the stomach from 
propri'ly digesting the meal. The symptoms of. this fever are a strong heat 
of the body, accompanied with bead-ache. 

a. Vittliattamainiuchiram. In it, the abdomen is extended like a bow, 
and this is accompanied with a painful heat. 

3. Vittcracheratehuram. In it, the sensation is felt of a heavy, hard . 
body in the belly, which resists the pressure of the belly ; is at the same 
time very hot, and swells up ; sour eructations proceed from the stomach. 

■t. Tummanachuranam. In it the stomacli risc3 and falls like a pair of 
bellows, occasioned by the air contained in it. This is accompanied with 
yawnings, during which the air rushes out of the mouth like smoke. The 
whole body is hot. 

IX. From the hones proceeds the fever astishuram, and it appears after 
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excessive labour. The patient is tormented with much thirst, the whole 
hotly feds pain, a profuse sweat overspreads the whole surface, width is 
followed by great debility. The patient does not speak, lies constantly 
motionless as if meditating, and desires cool things to eat and drink. 

X. Dantashurum is a continued fever, the nature and symptoms of which 
our author docs not relate. In its place he treats of the malsclshuram, and 
says, that it is a fever which regularly returns after an interval of three, lour, 
tive, or six days. Those fevers, the paroxysms of which regularly set in at 
twelve o’clock at night, and which originate either from wadum or from 
tile united influence of wadum, pittum, and chestum, are the most to he 
dreaded. 

XI. There arc still several other kinds of fevers, the following will serve 
as an example of them: 

1. Tale portinashuram. It is produced in the head. Its peculiarities 
arc a little heat, much thirst, the pulse as if it were obstructed, head-ache. 

2. Elutnbai pattinashuram. It has its seat in the bones. The symptoms 
are, excessive heat, much thirst, copious sweat, pain al! over the body. The 
patient lies without speaking a word, neither does lie seem to breathe. 

3. Mangashattai pattinashuram. It exists in the flesh. The symptoms 
are excessive heat and sweat, violent respiration, dryness of tiie lips, pains 
of the whole body, rising of the hair, a prickly sensation in the skin, con¬ 
stantly disappearing and returning again, breathing imperceptible. 

XII. A fever from pittum and wadum has the following symptoms: the 
hips and the head are much affected, there is much thirst, internal heal, 
constant moving and throwing the body about, want of sleep, vomiting. 
Chestum and wadum produce a fever in which the patient stretches out his 
arms in a lazy manner, strains frequently, is terrified. A frequent chilli¬ 
ness is perceived, much phlegm fills the mouth and throat, delirium comes 
on. In tlte fever from pittum and chestum we find much thirst, excessive 
heat, bitterness in the mouth, si^ictimes a violent void, disquietude, lasci¬ 
vious inclinations. The lever springing from the combined action of pittum, 
wadum, and chestum exhibits the following symptoms:—The belly is swelled, 
the patient is afliicted with frequent fits of rigour, and partial sweats in the 
face at the-same time; some times the whole body feels burning hot while 
the knees alone remain cold. Much phlegm is expectorated. Violent head¬ 
aches and obstinate costiveness at once afflict the unhappy suilcrcr. Tim 
taste in tiie mouth changes iioin sour to sweet, or vice versa. This fever is 




sometimes called deritushum, because it owes its existence to the combined 
action of the three principal disorders. 

XIII. The following fevers differ from all those hitherto mentioned r 

1. Wishashurum. A fever from poison. The symptom perceptible the 
first day is heat, which goes off again. It returns again on the second, third, 
and fourth days, and disappears on the fifth day. On the twelfth day it 
sets in again, and continues for some time. It often occupies the upper 
part of the body only while the lower extremities are cold. The whole 
body feels heavy and is sometimes covered with froth; during which time 
the patient despairs of his life. 

2. Aimaishuram. Some heat during the day, which is vehement every 
alternate three hours 5 in the night it is attended with sleepiness and heart 
beating. There is a desire to eat, but it is gratified without relish* Weak- 
ness is exhibited by the attempts of the patient to speak. A constant trem¬ 
bling of the body. 

3. Andii ashuram. The symptoms of this fever are much heat, apprehen¬ 
sion aiid fear, vain and constant attempts to vomit, the urine is reddlln, 
the patient lies motionless like a piece of wood. He complains of belly-ache. 

4. Churakuram. In this fever the whole body is hot and sweating. The 
eyes as well as other parts of the whole body are red. The patient is con¬ 
stantly timid; the stools very liquid. The patient sometimes jumps out of 
bed and tries to run away. 

XIV. ohannewadashuram is a fever in which the patient often swoons 

very great. The patient is oppressed with excessive weakness- The eyes 
have a greenish hue. The breathing is extremely weak. Sometimes the 
patient lies still without speaking a word, at another he talks incessantly* 
He is attended with disquietude, pains in the breast*hiccups* The stomach 
frequently turns up, and the hair bristles* 

Chap. VIII .—Of the Sanny *. 

1. Sanny is not to.be mistaken for kumarak (epilepsy).. 


filings of th« Indirn physicians, 








pearing blind; grief, a deep silence, trembling of the body—these symp¬ 
toms united constitute this sanny. 

j 1. Nalligasanny is present when the tongue ami lips are dry and scratched 
up, the stools bloody or watery, the body both internally and externally 
hot, the patient is senseless, faints away, is extremely weak, deaf, ffild sub¬ 
ject to hiccup. 

] 2. Iotripadasanny. In it the whole body trembles, the patient utters 
loud groans, there is'much internal heat, thirst, and pain over the whole 
body, together with coughing and hiccup. 

13. Bralabasauny. In it there is much internal and external heat, espe¬ 
cially in the soles of the feet; there is thirst, a blackish tongue, beset as it 
were with thorns and furrowed; the mouth is shut up, and the patient is 
deaf. 


Chap. IX .—Of the Prognosis. 

I. To know whether or not the patient will die of his disease, take some 
of his mine and put it into a place where it may stand undisturbed for a 
while. Then, from the end of a straw drop some gingelie oil upon it. If 
it sink, the patient will die ; if it swim, he will recover. 

' II. Life is not in danger when the following favourable symptoms occur:— 
When the patient takes medicines without aversion ; when his voice remains' 
unaltered; when during his well days his pulse is clear and perceptible; 
when he keeps himself cleanly while asleep; when the hands and feet do 
not hang inertly from him ; when the respiration is free and he does not ex¬ 
pectorate too much phlegm ; when he prostrates himself and adores his God 
in the morning, noon; and evening; when his taste is natural, and especially 
when he can distinguish between sour, bitter, and sweet. Under these fa¬ 
vourable circumstances wc have no reason to be apprehensive of life, even 
if the patient should be very weak. ~ < 

• III. Attention to the stars may likcwisepve us considerable information 
respecting the fate of our patient. 

IV\ The symptoms of death are as follows: 

3. Want of sleep. 

a. A constant murmuring, or unintelligible endeavours to speak. 

.'3. Want of memory. 

Deep groaning breath. 

Staring immoveable eyes. 

G. Proncncss to eat and to drink many improper tilings. 
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2> Nothing can be more distressing to a man than a constant waste of his 
Strength by nocturnal pollutions, and the signs about him of daily increasing 
• impotence in all transactions. It would certainly be a matter of great im¬ 
portance if a man could get rid of so disagreeable an accident by taking for 
seven successive days, before going to bed, the weight of one condumanny 
of this passpom, in.one ounce of good cow butter, and a glass of good cow’s 
mill: after it. 

8. In the kusum arogam, or the fluor albus, this medicine is to be given 
in the following manner:—Take mady kaylu * and pady kaylu,* of each ten. 




This accounts I conceive in a great measure for the great number of such 
prescriptions that are in vogue among the physicians of India, and which 
arc estimated according to the channel through* which they have proceeded. 
Though in other respects they all agree pretty well about the diseoses in 
which these medicines arc to be prescribed, as well as the regimen and diet 
which arc to be followed. 

When wc consider the reputation in which this metal is held by a nation 
long considered the wisest of the East, we cannot be much surprised to find 
them possessed not only of our share of knowledge of the valuable qualities 
of this medicine, but that they even know more of its medical virtues than 
wc do. They have had ample opportunity to obtain this knowledge in con¬ 
sequence of the greater delicacy of their constitutions. I shall, therefore, 
state a few of their most esteemed prescriptions. 

Before sun-rise cut some bark and wood from the samfry chettu (aeschyno- 
mene sesban) pound it in a mortar and express its juice. Take five pagodas 
weight of this juice for every rupee weight of iron filings. Put the iron 
filings upon a plate in the sun, and add the juice at five or six different times. 
When the whole is completely dried let it be wetted with the expressed juice 
of the ummatakay (fruits of tiie datura) and made up into a small cake 
which is to be laid in the sun to dry between two pieces of cloth. When 
dry let it be put between two pieces of earthen pot into a heap of dried cow- 
dung. This dung is to be lighted at the apex, and the cake must be allowed 
to remain in it for the space of two hours. 


Another Iron Ceraluram. 

Itub for two hours ten drachms of iron filings, with the juice of nago 
maram (jambohfera pednnculata) obtained from the pounded bark by ex¬ 
pression. Form the whole into a little cake, and place it between two pieces 
of earthen ware into a conical heap of thirty wratics, which is to be lighted 
at its apex. y**' 

pagodas of brimstone, and grind it with the juice of the manatta kally 
(solanum nigrum) for the space of 011c hour, and then commit it to a fire of 
the same kind as before. 

This part of the process being finished the iron powder is to be rubbed a 




third time with the juice of the lahty nardam parharn (a species of citrus) 
and a particular large kind of the sour orange ; or, when it is wanting, of the 
common lemon for an hour. The whole is then to be treated exactly as be¬ 
fore, and a fine purple red powder is expected as the result of these com¬ 
plicated processes. 

The reader will readily perceive that nothing whatever is obtained by 
these tedious processes, but the red or peroxide of iron. It is not at all 
likely that the juices employed in the triturations answer any purpose which 
might not be equally accomplished by*gum and water. For the long con¬ 
tinued heat is certainly sufficient to dissipate any peculiar vegetable matter 
which they might be supposed to contain. Neither can we see any useful 
purpose which the addition of the sulphur can have. Perhaps indeed a small 
portion of it may be acidified and remain united with the iron converting it 
into a salt. I have no doubt that a medicine of equal efficacy might be 
obtained by giving green vitriol to a gentle heat till the whole of the 
moisture is dissipated, and then exposing it to a strong heat in a crucible. 
The colour of such a preparation is quite similar, and I dare say it is in 
every respect identic with the Indian cenduram. 

This cenduram isc&puted a very efficacious medicine in the disorder which 
the Tamuls call ulkachel (the internal fever), the symptoms of which are 
stated to be a dirty pale colour of the whole body, a particular decoloration 
of the eye, want of appetite, indigestion, constant thirst, pain in all the 
limbs, and an extraordinary degree of laziness and indolence which termi¬ 
nates -in the last stage of the disorder by a swelling of the belly and a copious 
diaresis. This fever is produced by an intemperate indulgence of the sexual 
appetite, by extraordinary exertions and labours, by the constant use of 
heating things and provocatives. Nothing is more conducive to cure this 
disease than the cenduram just described. Let from two to ten gold fanams 
be given daily in a kind of potion made by grinding penneheratram (aiusc- 
seeds) and sugar with water. If the fever be very violent the medicine may 
be continued from eight to twenty days, or rather till the perfect restoration 
of health, and administered twice a day. The patient must be restrained 
from the use of pepper, pachapeyr, pomegranates, onions; milk, butter¬ 
milk, and rice are recommended. 

Is it noWmprobable that this iron preparation would be useful in those kinds 
of disorders to which Europeans are frequently subject in India, and which 
are usually ascribed to obstructions of the liver and intestines. These pro- 













sulpjiuret of copper; that the sulphur is probably greatly in excess ; that the 
juice of one hundred lemons, if allowed to act long enough upon the mass, 
will take up most of the copper and leave the sulphur. Hence, in all proba¬ 
bility, .this so much boasted medicine is a hydrate of sulphur, mixed with a 
portion of sulphuret of copper. 

The following is the method of making another cupreous preparation, 
called. Bhastmora. 

Melt in a.crucible two drachms of copper, adding during the fusion, by 
email.quantities at a time, a powder composed of the following ingredients: 

Shells of eggs, two drachms. 
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, 111. A FREE TRANSLATION OF THE CHETRI GANITAM, 

Having seen so many contradictory accounts of the land measures of the 
Hindoos, and the mode used by them for measuring the extent of a piece of 
ground, I resolved to trace the whole, if possible, to its source, in hopes of 
meeting with a full account of what is of so much importance in ascertaining 
the revenue of the country. After many unsuccessful inquiries, I at last 
fell in with the Ganitnm, which, I was told, contained the nc plus ultra of 
all human knowledge in this science, revealed to men by no less a per¬ 
sonage than Bramha himself. 

This work was originally written in Sanscrit, but was translated into 
Telinga by Pavaluru Mallaia, a Bramin, who lived, it is said, some centuries 
ago, at Rajahmundry. It was above a year before I could find a man who was 
master of it: luckily he possessed at the same time the best practical know¬ 
ledge of the science, as far as it exists in India. 

The other books of the Ganitam are called Pavaluru, BSgarah, Suvarnah, 
Mistreta, Benna, Gata, Chayah, Sutra, and Praklrna. From the inaccuracies 
that I have observed in many parts of it, from the author’s giving his own 
name to the first book, and from his taking notice only of the Masulipatam 
circar, in the Chetri Ganitam, I am inclined to think that he has only given 
. a very imperfect extract from the Sanscrit original. 

The Chetri Ganitam, or the book treating of land measuring, is the only 
one of the ten books of the Ganitam that I have seen in Telinga verse. The 
Sanscrit original is said not to be easily procured, useful as it might have 

abound. I should have been obliged to encounter still greater difficulties in 
finding a man who could have given me an intelligible explanation of it, as 
I am myself not well acquainted with this celebrated idiom of Indian 

The copy from which I have translated the following pages, appeared to 
me the most correct of all those that I saw, though it has still many errors, 
especially in the practical parts of it, which will be easily discovered by any 
one, though but little conversant in mathematics. 

My instructor, a Bramin above eighty years of age, and who could repeat 

















(o) One square ; 


(/-) Square bamboos. 
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sifc sides, likewise add together, and divide the product by four. The 
quotient will be the number of kuntas which the square contains. Or, take 
half*the amount of two of the opposite sides, and multiply it by half the 
amount of the two others: the product will be the number of kuntas. 


A Table for finding out the Area of a Piece of Ground below the &ze of 
a Kunta, 



The north side of a field is measured by going from the lower end of the 
field upwards. The left hand side is called east, the right hand side is west, 
and when you turn back again and go in the opposite direction you face the 

If two sides of a quadrangle are of equal, and two others of different 
lengths, the figure is called a dursamum. 

An equilateral parallelogram is called a samachetaru. An oblong rectangle 
ayetuchetaru. 






this sum is the area required t. 

IViskatna. 

Add the two smallest sides, and multiply hat 
the product is the area. 
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I 


April, Clictram 
July, Ashadam 


July sown and in'! 
August trans¬ 
planted .... J 
Sept. Sravanam 


Sugar garden •. 

Chilly garden (capsicum annuum) 
Manchy canda (arum inanchy 1 

canda).J 

Turmerick (curcuma longa) - 

Sweet potatoe (convolvulus ba-| 

Paddy (oryza safciva) . 

Jonna (holcus sorghum). 

Natchinny II (eleusine coracana).. 













TRACT VII. 


THE terra japonica,. or catechu, is a dry extract of the fruit of the arcca- 
nut, the areca catechu of Linnaeus; and may be had in considerable quan¬ 
tity upon the coast; every where indeed where the areca palm is an object 
of cultivation. It is called in Portuguese, catch; in Tamul, catakam; in 
Telinga, kassu. In Mysore, about STrah, a great quantity is made, and 
likewise at some few places in the northern Circars and the southern districts 
of the coast. 

There are two varieties of this extract made on the coast, which possess 
different qualities; the first, kassu, is very astringent; the se'cond is rather 
sweet and has very little astringency, and is preferred by the beetle eaters to 
the former. There is also an inferior kind imported from Bengal. 

The mode of preparing both is the following:—Areca-nuts are taken as 
th$y come from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then taken out, and the remaining water is inspissated by continued 
boilipg. This process furnishes the kassu or the most astringent terra japo- 
nica, which is black, and mixed with paddy husks and other impurities. 
After the nuts are dried they are put into a fresh quantity of water, boiled 
again; and this water being, inspissated like the former yields the best or 
dearest kind of catechu, called coury. It is yellowish brown, has an earthy 
fracture, and free from the admixture of foreign bodies. The nuts are then 
dried, cut into equal halves, and sold. 

This article may be had in considerable quantities, ancl I conceive that its 
manufacture might be easily increased, supposing any demand for the article 
to arise. I do not know at what price it is sold for on the spot; but at Ma¬ 
dras a candy (500-lb.) is sold at 36 or 38 pagodas. Now if we take into 
consideration the numerous hands it has passed through, we may safe])- de¬ 
duct IOO per cent, as profit over and above the prime cost. So that where 
manufactured it is not probably dearer than 18 or H) pagodas the candy. 
The Bengal catch is sold at 22 pagodas. 









orientals, can be found in such abundance as to render 
ition, in a commercial point of view, 
of Roxburgh. The bark of this tree is used likewise 
ields a good and pretty abundant extract; but as its 
id in ship-building, particularly for knees of large 
jr its bark would be as injurious to the shipping con- 
t of oak bark is in England. At some inland places, 
procured in considerable quantity. 





illud habent inter meralia reperunt. Alii compositum quiddam vitriolicas 
naturre particeps esse existimant. Alii denique, & quidem recte, vegetabilikus 
enumeTaDt, pro succo inspissate habentes.” 

At Malucca it is prepared from a species of nauclea; and in Bengal, 
from the mimosa catechu. On the Malabar coast it is prepared from the 
baric of a tree -which I have not seen. 

At some places on the coast, as at Masulipatam, the tanners use nothing 
but the myrobalan nuts, the caduka of the Telingas, and the terminalia 
myrobalana of Linnaeus. Should this fruit be found useful, it might be ob¬ 
tained at a very cheap rate from almost every part of India; and should the 
extract, as obtained in the Indian way, be sufficiently valuable to be substi¬ 
tuted for oak bark in the process of tanning, I could point out a plant from 
which it might be obtained in the greatest abundance, at a very cheap rate, 
both in England, Ireland, and on the continent. 

All these extracts are very soluble in water, and contain, according to 
my experiments, abundance of tannin. But to enable it to penetrate the 
pores of the skins, and combine with their fibres, I conceive that a greater 
degree of heat than is at present employed by the tanners in Europe would 
be useful, and might probably shorten the process considerably, without 
diminishing the goodness of the leather. To the temperature of the air in 
India, and of the water, seldom below 80 °, I ascribe the celerity with 
which the process is finished in Hindostan. It does not last above eight 
or twelve days. If the leather be longer soaked, its qualities are said to be 

The inferiority of Indian leather to English I ascribe to the want of 
skill on the part of the currier, and to the use of lime-water. The Euro¬ 
pean tanners, both at Tranquebar, and in Bengal and Madras, produce 
leather scarcely inferior to that made in Europe. At the former place the 
mimosa nilotica is employed ; at the latter, the cassia auriculata. 














TRACT IX. 


If the mode followed at this place were the same as that practised in the 
northern Circars, it would be unnecessary to describe it here, as I have 
already given an account of that process in the Oriental Repertory ; but as it 
is materially different, is much simpler, less expensive, and more rapid, I 
conceive that a short description of it will be attended with some utility. 

Xhe works or furnaces .are under a banyan tree *, near a village called 
Yefagutty, about four miles south from Satghur. The workmen are only 
three, from three separate families,, who live in constant dread lest they 
should be pressed for the purpose of carrying burdens for strangers from 
one village to another, a thing which often happens in the very season when 
it is-in their power to employ their time to most advantage to themselves. 
As they are exposed to the inclemency of the weather, without any other 
shelter than the shade of a tree, they can only smelt iron in the driest season 
of the year, from the beginning of January to the end of March. In the 
wet season, or immediately after the rains, they are employed in collecting 
the ore, which is a fine black-sand found in small rivulets or nullahs that 
derive their source from the neighbouring mountains. This ore is covered 
by a fine silicious sand, and when this sand is removed the ore may be pro¬ 
cured in any quantity. 

The furnaces are made of red loam mixed with sand, and consist of two 
parts. The lower and larger is about three spans high, and a foot in 
diameter, quite cylindrical, and erected over a hole in the ground, about 
four inches deep ; its sides are every where about two inches thick. The up¬ 
per part is conical, with the higher portion of the cone reversed. It is about 




among the charcoal. The iron thus produced by the -first operation is c 
a very inferior quality, being porous, full of dross and charcoal, and s< 
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produced, is part at least, by the small degree of cohesion of its integrant 
particles, though it may likewise be owing in part to the presence of <*har- 
ceah by repeated heating and hammering it becomes perfectly malleable 
and fit for all purposes. 

The ore from which it is made is the iron sand of mineralogists, a sub- 
species of micaceous iron ore. It is attracted powerfully by the magnet like 
iron filings, except a few particles which occur in small blunt grains, and 
which are probably iserine, as that species of ore of titanium was found by 
Dr. Thomson mixed with the iron sand of the river Don in Scotland. The 
colour of the iron sand is deep iron black; some grains of it are particularly 
shining with a lustre almost metallic, and these break with a conchoidal 
fracture : with acids it does not effervesce, and consists in fact of the black 
oxide of iron probably united to some titanium. The specific gravity lies 
between S and 3*5: the same kind of sand occurs likewise in some places 
along the shore. From some of these places the specimen, mentioned by 
Kirwan as coming from the East Indies, was pvobablv taken. 

The iron sand mentioned by Lenz is probabb 
differs only in its cohesion ; but he affirms that it yields ninetv per ccni. ol 
pure iron, which I conceive to be a mistake. If Ins account were to turn 
out true, it is obvious that his iron oxide would be the protoxide oi non. 
for which chemists have been hitherto searching in vain. 

I conceived the great fusibility of this ore to be < 
manganese, though I was not able to determine the p 11 f 
experiments which I attempted; the want of the proj e rc 1 

prevented me from undertaking a regular analysis, even if I hau possessed the 
requisite skill ; but from the analysis of Dr. Thon 
©re contains only oxide of iron. 

To account for the place of nativity of this ricn ore, as well as lor me 
great quantity in which it is found, we have only to examine tnc nearest 
mountains. These mountains, in this part of the Carnatic jrom A chore to 
the Ghauts, consist of a sicnite composed of quartz, fcl \ a I l 
the hornblende contains a great proportion of particles. I conceive-, oi me 
iron sand. The sienitic hills have a more nigged aspect than me ara- 
nitic mountains, and it has a kind of appearance of bcimr comno.-ea or 
very thick horizontal strata: this is most perceptible in the .iiirnc-t ana 
most naked rocks; as for example on Kailasghur, the burbot lull about 
Vellore, from which it lies a south westerly direction ; even at a con* 











frequently decaying. But the silver white is the prevailing colour of the 
felspar in the soundest and most equally mixed sienite. Sometimes it passes 
into compact felspar. 

The third ingredient is a species of hornblende, which I conceive to con¬ 
tain an unusual quantity of iron, and on that account would be disposed to 
distinguish it by the name of ferrilite. It occurs chiefly mixed in small 
quantities with the other ingredient which forms the sienite. Its fracture is 
uneven or undulating lamellar, and often resembling mica, from which it is 
distinguished by its superior hardness, by its streak, and by its fracture. It 
is very much given to disintegration ; and this is probably the reason wh\ 
the sienite in the Carnatic is so apt to decay. In large masses it traverse* 
the reck in»veins, or occurs in it massive, from the size of a hazel-nut to that 
of a tun or more. 






















TRACT X. 


DESUETOUY, BUT WELL MEANING, THOUGHTS ■ ON TIIE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

It is generally acknowledged that no nation in Europe is better acquainted 
with the art of governing than the British. It has been contended, how¬ 
ever, by the French, oil mere theoretical principles, that this panegyric 
docs not apply' to the management of their colonies. When we. take an at¬ 
tentive view of their astonishing success, and of the security with which we 
find they arc established in many parts of the globe, but especially in India, 
we cannot hesitate to esteem them equally as great legislators in that country, 
as in their own. l'or my part, I feel myself both unequal and disinclined to 
enter upon a discussion of such a subject. My object is different. It is an 
anxious wish that the little knowledge which I have acquired may contri¬ 
bute towards rendering the natives of India as happy under the British Go¬ 
vernment as I fee 1 myself. 

That happiness is ideal, and not real, is a truth with wliich I am forcibly 
impressed. Still this ideal phantom, when wanted, renders a man as miserable 
as the possession of it would produce the contrary effect. Public happiness 
may be defined the absence of all grievances either real or imaginary, pro¬ 
vided they be felt as grievances. The art of governing well consists in an 

lar government. In order to render the regal power more agreeable to the 
people the greatest and most shining share of the beneficial branch of go¬ 
vernment is vested in the King or the Supreme Magistrate. Jndecd he is 
the nominal source of all good. To impose the taxes, and lay on those 
burdens which constitute the disagreeable part of government, is wisely left 
in Great Britain to the people at large, through the medium of their dele¬ 
gates. Hence the hatred to which the power that imposes hardships must 
be exposed is, therefore, only attached to the instruments employed indivi¬ 
dually in the distribution of them. 

























I. Mode of Washing and Arranging the Yarn to be dyed. 


Yarn, before being dyed, requires to be washed and untwisted, that it 
may not become entangled, and be rendered useless during the numerous 
processes to which it is to be subjected. It ought also to be in such a state 
that all its parts may be equally penetrated by the colouring matter, which 
could not be the case with hard-twisted yarn. 

The yam, .after being separated, is divided into little bundles of thirty or 
forty threads, through each of which, at the middle and extremities, a 
cotton twine is sewed ■, but so loosely, that the yarn may be hung on a 
bamboo, and spread out in such a manner that every single thread is exposed 
to the powerful rays of the sun. Washing and cleaning are sufficiently ac¬ 
complished by pouring cold water upon the yarn, and beating and pressing 
it well with the bands for half an hour, or longer. It is then to be kept in 
water, in coveied vessels, till it acquires a putrid smell, which usually hap¬ 
pens after it has stood twenty-four or thirty-six hours, during which time it 
should be-bccasionally pressed and worked for a quarter of an hour together. 
It is now to be washed as clean as possible, beat upon a stone or earthen 
pot, and then hung up in the sun to dry. 

It is obvious that, by these processes, the texture of the yarn must be 
made as loose as possible; and thus the dyeing ingredients find a facility of 
penetrating to every part. 

The natives of India have a very commodious wav of beating then vam, 
which requires only to be seen and practised once or twice to enable am* 
other person to perform it as well as themselves. ith one mind, they hold 
the yam hy one of its extremities, giving it a swing at ihc same time, so as 
to make it extend quite horizontally, and with the other ham* l.icv draw u 
back into a small compass near their feet : tins is repeated ten or twenty 
times, till the yarn curls, and is as loose as required. 

The yarn, after being dried, is not washed again, though it sometime.' 
looks as dirty as ever, but is immediately submitted to that process 

receive colours with much greater facility than vegetable. Now the 
of the process in question is to communicate to the cotton the same l.u ;k;. 
of combining with colouring matter that animal bodies po- ••'.s 





allow strangers to be present during their processes. All their actions are 
mixed with superstition. Now they conceive that, by the propitious co¬ 
operation of one of their gods, a milky scum is suddenly produced upon the 
surface of this mixture ; upon which, in their opinion, its efficacy as a mor¬ 
dant greatly depends. 

The several substances above-mentioned are employed by them in the 
following proportions. 
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One fourth part of the mordant thus prepared is poured upon the yarn to 
be dyed. The yam is squeezed and wrought in it for a considerable time, 
adding occasionally small portions of the mordant. This laborious process 
must be continued till every thread appears thoroughly soaked, which may 
take place within little more than half an hour, supposing the quantity of 
yarn not great. A certain dexterity, only to be acquired by practice, 
contributes much to shorten this part of the operation. 

The yam is now spread upon a bamboo, and exposed to the action of the 
sun till noon (supposing the dyer to have begun his work in the morning). 
It is then taken in, and worked up a second' time, with an additional portion 
of the mordant previously diluted with some ley, and hung out to dry as 
before. At sun-set it is taken in again, and treated with an additional por¬ 
tion of mordant. It is then put into two covered vessels, and allowed to 
remain till next morning. 

If any of the mordant remain, the process is to be repeated again next 
morning, and the yarn is afterwards to be hung out in the sun to dry : a 
step, indeed, always taken every day during the whole process. 

The strong ley at first prepared is now to be diluted with one third of its 
bulk of water; the yarn, when taken in at sun-set, is to be moistened in it, 
and put into two covered vessels during the night, as usual. 

Here I cannot avoid making two cursory observations relative to the 
economical" part of the process. 1. No more of the ley is to be added to the 
yarn than it will readily imbibe. A superfluous quantity would dilute the 
mordant too much, and would be lost by dropping off while the yarn is 
hanging on the bamboo, before it had performed the required service. 
2. The position of the yarn must be constantly changed, as the containing 
fluids are always accumulating in the lowest parts, and, if not lost by drop¬ 
ping off, at least become unequally distributed. 

Next day, the yarn is to be spread upon a bamboo, and exposed to the 
sun during the whole day. In the evening it is taken in, and treated with 
the ley as usual. These alternate exposures to the sun during the day, and 
soaking in the ley during the night, are to be continued daily without in¬ 
termission, till it appears that the yarn is saturated with ley ■, or, to speak 
more precisely, till the whole of the oil is converted into soap. The time 
necessary for accomplishing this change is usually five days, supposing the 
ley sufficiently strong. 

This conversion of the oil is ascertained in the following manner. Wash 




or, in order to give the aniraalizing mordant time to produce its lull effect, 
it may be kept from three to five weeks in a room. The conduce of the 
dyer is guided by his circumstances. If he can afford to wait, lie will keep 
the yarn, being well aware that the quality of the colour will compensate 
for the loss of time. I have myself tried both ways several times; and th.e 
result of my trials always agreed witli the previously conceived opinion? of 


"Before the yarn is cleaned properly, it must always be first washed slight 'v 
in a small portion of water. This water, which dissolves the soapy pc r 
tides, is kept by the dyer for future use, and is called by him tsicky. It 
gradually acquires some consistence, and a disagreeable smell. We have 
already seen that it enters into the composition of the mordant. 

The yarn is then thoroughly washed in a tank, so that nothing of the 
mordant seemingly remains, except the smell, and a certaio softness per¬ 
ceptible to the finger. To ensure the success of the process, the yarn is 
sometimes subjected a second time to the whole of the preceding treat- 

































ov one-fourth -stronger than the cultivated; and, what is of mote Cfthe- 
(iucih c, yields a better colour; and where roots can be had of two gears' 
<'To*\v(h, they arc reckoned still better. Jlut the farmer does not find it 
answer his purpose to let the plant remain longer in the groundrthan one 

This root is not less important to the Indian dyers than madder is to the 
European. Indeed its uses are fully as extensive as those of madder, for it 
is employed not only in dyeing cotton red, but also in cloth-painting; and 
very often serves to give'other colours a degree of mellowness and beauty 
which otherwise they could not attain. As the quality of this root varies 
very materially in different circumstances, it becomes requisite for those that 
use it to make themselves well acquainted with the different appearances 
which it assumes that they may avoid the risk of being imposed on by frau¬ 
dulent people. Particular attention is requisite to be able to discover whe¬ 
ther or not the root has been spoiled by accidents, as by rain, or other inju¬ 
ries of the weather; by being kept in a dark room, Sec. If a white colour 
prevail in the inside of the bark, and on the wobd, we may be pretty certain 
that the root is spoiled; whereas a green colour is a sure indication of its 

The Malabars have a” method of determining the state of this root, upon 
which they lay considerable stress. They mix together a little of the 
pounded root and quicklime. If the mixture in a short time assumes a fine 
highred colour, the root is considered as good ; but if the colour becomes 

root is considered as of no value. 

Water extracts little colouring matter from the chayroot. The infusion 
has a light reddish tinge, owing to undissolved particles floating in it; for it 
passes colourless through the filter, but assumes an ale colour on standing. 
When an alkali is poured into the water the colour becomes a lively red. 

Alcohol extracts a yellow colour from chayroot. The addition of a little 
lime or alkali immediately strikes a fine red. 

In India. .chayroot is sold in bundles along with the stalks. The dyers do 
not reduce it to powder till they are going to use it. They then cut off the 
stalks and the small shoots from the principal roots ; then dry the roots in 
the sun till they become brittle enough to be reduced to powder., The price 
varies considerably in India according to the season and other circumstances. 







fithomarga, the discovery of which is a sure sign of being near a bed of 
iron-stone. • 

These iron-stones lie in beds of a small extent, of irregular thickness, 
and various in their breadth from side to side j though this is never very 
great. 

They at first mine downwards m a perpendicular direction, till they are 
obliged by the different directions of the beds to alter their course accord¬ 
ingly. The breadth of their perpendicular shaft amounts to about 2 1- cubits, 
and small steps are cutout in the sides for the conveniency of descending. 
When they have exhausted a bed of iron-stone, they abandon their mine 
without any further trial, and dig another in a different direction. This neg¬ 
ligent mode of proceeding puts them to many inconveniences, and produces 
much unnecessary trouble, by obliging them to dig holes almost every six 
yards, which they fill up again when the iron-stone is exhausted. 

The ground in this place, and the'ore itself, being of a very soft nature, 
no other instruments are required for working their mines than a pointed 
pick-axe. The ore and extraneous stones are drawn up in baskets; the latter 
(consisting chiefly of clay) is separated, and the former broken by mallets to 
the size of a hazzle-nut. 

This ore has much the appearance of a yellow and brown ochrey clay. It 
appears also to contain a mixture, or rather coating, of calcareous earth. 
When reduced to powder it acquires a red colour, and exhibits many spark¬ 
ling particles. 

The miners prepare the charcoal which they require for smelting tins ore. 
by burning the wood of the sandra chettu (Mimosa sandra), which furnishes 
a solid, good charcoal. But as it is rather scarce in the vicinity of this vil¬ 
lage, and as a conveyance of twenty-four or thirty miles, the nearest place 
where it may be had in abundance, is very expensive j this, together with 
various other obvious circumstances, must render any attempt to establish a 
large iron-manufactory in this village a very hazardous undertaking. No 
doubt other kinds of wood might be found which would yield a charcoal 
that would answer th« purpose sufficiently well; but unluckily all the jungle 
in the (neighbourhood of the village consists of very small brushwood. 

These smelting-works however, notwithstanding their diminutive scale, 
attract the attention of every curious observer, on account of the simplicity 
of every part of the process and the goodness of the iron obtained. 

The furnace consists of a small semi-circular mud wall, very much resem* 

















acquires the properties of steel, and may then be usefully employed in the 
malting of instruments. * 

The bellows used for this smelting furnace are of the same shape and na¬ 
ture as those used by the ironsmiths on the coast of Coromandel; with this 
exception only, that they are made of buffaloc hide, and therefore are four 
or five times stronger than the common bellows which are made of sheep¬ 
skin. 

Were a manufacture of iron to be established here upon a large scale, the 
greatest difficulty would probably be the introduction of powerful blowing 
machines in place of these puny bellows. No doubt the East India Com¬ 
pany, if it thought proper, might easily establish such a manufactory in dif¬ 
ferent parts of their extensive dominions; and altogether supersede the ne¬ 
cessity of the importation of iron from Europe. But I have strong doubts 
whether the establishment of extensive iron manufactories, in countries des¬ 
titute of pitcoal, be a prudent measure. Indeed I think it probable that the 
iron manufactories of England are in possession of such advantages that no 
other country is in a capacity to compete with them ; and that they must in 
a great measure supersede and put a stop to the manufacture of iron in all 
other countries, Swedish iron excepted, which on account, of its superior 
qualities will always find its market and bring its price. 
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affluence. But the present inhabitants are poor, and indeed in a \vrclehcd 
situation. « 

The iron mines lie on the north, a mile from the village, aiul half a mile 
from the hills. The ore is brought in baskets to the furnaces which arc dose 
to the village. The smelters here area distinct set of people from the miners: 
neither do they prepare their own charcoal. Thev purchase both articles : 
the ore in baskets from the mines; the charcoal from labourers, who bring 
it from the lhHs. 

The ore constitutes a bed immediately under the soil, and does not ex¬ 
ceed a foot and a half in thickness. It consists of small rounded stones 
lying loose and unconnected with each other. It docs not appear to con¬ 
tain any calcareous matter mixed with it. Though it docs not exactly agree 

tites, When moistened it adheres to the lips ; it has a fine grain, is easily 
reduced to a fine powder, which effervesces slightly with acids. I should be 
disposed to consider it as a hydrous carbonate of iron, similar to those which 
are so frequently employed for smelting in Europe. 

The furnaces which, before the famine, amounted to forty, arc now re¬ 
duced to ten. They are exactly similar to the furnace described in the pre¬ 
ceding tract, and their mode of smelting is precisely the same as that prac¬ 
tised at Letchemporam. 

The charcoal which they employ is obtained from the mimosa sandra of 
Roxburgh, which grows, I am told, in abundance on the nearest hills. But 
charcoal from any other firm wood is found to answer the purpose sufficient¬ 
ly well. Tour gunny bags of charcoal are sold for one rupee. This is the 
quantity required for every smelting process. The ore is not reduced into 
small pieces, but thrown into the furnace just as dug out of the ground. 
The scorise are let out only twice during the whole process} the last time is 
just before they cease to work the bellows. 

The process is conducted upon rather more rational principles than that 
at Letchemporam. For they discontinue to add more ore above an hour 
before they take out their obtained metal. The whole produce of about one 
maund is sold for two rupees, after it has been heated and hammered to 
separate the scoriae with which it abounds. To be able to dispose of it mmc 
easily, they cut it into small pieces, weighing each about two pounds. It 
is still in a very rude state ; but it is soft and malleable, and therefore more 
easily applied to common purposes. There is a greater demand lor this iron 







TRACT XIV. 



THIS hill claims our attention because it is considered by many, both na¬ 
tives and Europeans, as an extinct volcano. It lies about twelve miles to 
the eastward of Innaconda, and is remarkable for the frequent earthquakes 
to which it is subject. It runs in a northerly and southerly direction, and 
has three peaks, of which the middle is the highest. The word Buggleconda 
signifies in the Telinga language a hill of charcoal; to which appellation the 
colour and appearance of the stones, of which it is composed, have proba¬ 
bly given occasion. 

Neither public records, nor tradition, afford any information of any former 
eruption of lava from this hill; but superstition has given us an explanation 

Though this hill is not high, not exceeding, I should conceive, a quarter of 
a mile above the level of the plain, yet I ascended it with much difficulty. 
If is exceedingly steep, and is covered with stones so smooth and large 







The stones to be found on the adjacent plain are partly calcareous and part¬ 
ly slaty ; so that it does not appear that the basalt penetrates below the sur¬ 
face of the soil. There is a slate quarry at no great distance from the hill, 
between it and Innaconda. The earthquakes in this hill are often perceived 
several times in the course of a month, and frequently so strong as to move 
the nivmlure of the houses in the adjacent villages, and to roll large stones 
from the hill into the neighbouring plain. These shocks proceed at times 
towards all points of the compass, but it has been observed, that they pro¬ 
ceed northwards more frequently than in any other direction. 

Besides Buggleconda, there are several other hills in India considered by 
some persons as extinct volcanoes. The Innaconda hill is one of the most 
remarkable of these. It is a hill with a fort about sixty miles south west 





from Guntur. The rock, of which it is composed, is an aggregate of 
quartz and mica, and is probably connected with mica slate. The quartz 
is white, and constitutes the basis of the rock; the mica is in large irregular 
lamps, that are often a quarter of an inch thick and much larger. Its 
colour is black, and it is so compact that it might be mistaken for schorl. 

' The silicious part of this rock is not uniform ; for many quartz crystals of 
different sizes and shapes appear, as it were; agglutinated together by a 
quartzy cement. On this hill there are two tanks, which afford a supply of 
excellent water the whole year round. These tanks may pass for the crater 
of this supposed volcano. 

But neither upon this hill, nor any other of the supposed Indian volcanoes, 
are the least traces of lava to be observed, nor indeed of any stone, except 
basalt, which has the smallest resemblance to lava. 
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The scene however very speedily changes. The first rain has scarcely 
fallen when the country assumes a different appearance. The finest verdure 
springs up every where, the husbandman is every where busily employed in 
cultivating his fields and his garden, for which in the Guntur circar he is well 
paid ; for the jonnalu grows here in good years to the height of seven or 
eight feet, and has ears of a span long, and five or six inches in diameter, 
and sells at an average for four or five pagodas the candy. 

Few trees are to be seen in this neighbourhood, and these few are mostly 
tamarinds, growing in large topes, which during the hot months afford a 
refreshing shelter to the weary traveller. Mangoes, cocoanuts, and even 
palmeyras* seem from their scantiness to be considered as exotics. Indeed 

















rt of the country, and the great difference in the height of 
'0 rivers, cannot I conceive leave any doubt that the former 
of the Xistna, but entirely independent of it; though for 

ivmg any description of the place itself, adequate to its 
A laree cataract has always attracted the attention of the 
omethins majestic in its appearance. The suspended co- 
teneil with froth, and encircled with rainbows, the peculiar 
:1 the idea of danger with which the spectator is struck, 
er such a spectacle interesting. The peculiar situation of 
lonelv place at the top of a hill, overshadowed with large 
1 with places of worship, the simple regularity of the bed 
. and of the sides of the basin into which it precipitates it- 
nharly interesting. 






cipice. 

The places of worshij 
temples, dedicated to a 
near the- bed of the bas 
shepherds of the countr) 
to the sanguinary Sekty 



iiion over it, scarcely a vestige of life is to be discovered in it. During 
that season no country can be more tiresome to the eyes of a traveller than 
this. A few straggling villages on the other side of the Kistna furnish the 
only indications of the possibility-of meeting with any thing else than beasts 
of prey. Unfortunately the few human beings that are found there are said 
to be little else than enemies 'of the human race. They are robbers who 
have frequently invaded the neighbouring countries, and some years ago 
even ventured to attack Tummericotah itself. This place is garrisoned now 
by a detachment of the Company’s troops. There is a small fort, but it is 
calculated for little more than a defence against straggling patties of native 
cavalry. The stone wall round it is high, at the upper part thin, and de¬ 
fended by four bastions. 

The revenues of the country, of which this is the principal place, (said 
to be .10,000 pagodas) proceed mostly from duties levied upon the Lombar- 
dics, who pass through this country on their way from the inland districts to 








At some places in this country, and on the other side of the Kist 
iron works are established. The only grain cultivated is jonnalu, anal 
quantity raised is barely sufficient for the consumption of the conn; 
Cotton grows plentifully, and if encouraged might be had to a large union 
It is of the same kind as that cultivated all over the Guntur Circar. 1 
plant seldom grOws higher than a foot and a half, on which accoi 
it is called dwarf cotton (gossypium herbaceum). It is sown by 
drill plough in lines 14- foot distant from each other, the plants be 
scarcely two inches asunder. It yields a brownish cotton, much esteen 
by the punjum weavers about Samulcotah. 

The cassia sennae grows abundantly in this country. It is a small bravn 
plant that spreads itself on the ground, and on that account is called by 
natives nela (ground) tanghedu. It has five or six pair of leaflets, am 
petiole without glands and somewhat reddish. The legumen is exactly 
same as that found among the senna leaves that are brought from Alexand 
It produces the same effects upon the bowels as the senna of the shops ; ; 
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immediately had I not come from an opposite direction, and ascended the 
hffl on a side quite different from what I bad done before. 

This hill appears to be composed of clay slate. I found also at its bottom 
several pieces of writing slate. It seems to contain malachite interspersed 
through it in very minute particles. 

The great quantity of wood at a small distance, and the facility with 
which it could be procured, is a circumstance worthy attention. It is cer¬ 
tainly a great inducement towards re-establishing these mines or even open- 

:> I observed growing all along the road a great quantity of wild indigo 
(indigdfera pseudotinctoria), and at last came to a spot where a number of 
people were manufacturing indigo by scalding, according to the process 
described by Dr. Roxburgh. They told me that the plant grew in abun¬ 
dance among the neighbouring hills, and that they were yearly employed in 
manufacturing it after the rains. The plant itself grows very luxuriantly, 
and is wonderfully rich in leaves. This species is. known to yield a superior 
kind of indigo; and manufacturers, who might not wish to settle in this 
district, where want of hands would render any great enterprize of the kind 
abortive, would find it a profitable speculation to procure a quantity of the 















ware in the midst of a small heap of wratics (dry cow-dung), which must he 
so -ituated that the wind cannot raise the fire so as to melt the silver. The 
silver is very little, or not at all changed, when it is taken out after this 
ignition. But the effect of reiterated heating and quenching in the milk of 
jatropha molueratia shows the efficacy of the process. 



;■; tract xvil 

OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A TOUR FROM SAMULCOTAH TO HYDRAGAD. 

As soon as my business in the Circars admitted of my absence, I set out 










four o’clock we set out from Nandikam, and passed a large village 
abobpatnam, about eight miles from it: on tlie west side of which 
ry large tank, with immensely high and broad banks. It was fur- 











pearcd at present during the rain; but I doubt whether during the dry 
months it will have to boast of a single blade of grass. Nor will the bushes 
be covered with any thing else than thorns, with which even at this season 
they are abundantly furnished, to the great annoyance of travellers. 

It appeared to me that I was gradually ascending. Here and there I ob¬ 
served large tracts of rocks, just appearing above the surface of the ground, 
and which probably in a very few years will be entirely on a level with it, 
and covered like the rest with earth and herbs. To the right are some hills 
that give the country around a gay, and in some places even a romantic, 
appearance. 
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territories and Hydrabad ; the resident of which place keeps a kind 
pal (post) office here. 

I was visited by a petty Zemindar; the terms having been settled previ¬ 
ously that we should speak to each other standing, or that he should be al¬ 
lowed to sit down with us. I presented him with a penknife of which they 

offered me a sheep that was carried behind him, "and it was delivered 
to my people according to custom, without being formally presented. 
He had a great number of peons about him, but seemed otherwise quite 
poor, and even complained of not having wherewithal to subsist his 
family. He has a small Zemindary under the fourth division. He belonged 
to the Reddy family, one of the most renoimed in the annals of the Telinga 
kings. His chief motive for coming to me was that he had heard of my 
being a physician, a title to which in this country the best passport is of 
very inferior consideration. He had a complaint to which fat people like 
him are very much exposed: he had been relieved from it once before by 
another surgeon; and he requested me now to act that friendly part again. 
Notwithstanding my best wishes to serve him immediately, I was obliged to 
tell him that it could only be done if he would send one of his men along 
with me to Hydrabad : from which place I sent him what I thought would 
be of service to him. 
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officer of the Nizam resides in a mud fort. I sent him my passport, which 
Captain Kirkpatrick had been kind enough to procure for me from the 
Nizam. The consequence was, an order to the village curnum to show me 
a house to live in, and to procure me every thing that the place afforded. 
The house however had so small an entrance that I was obliged to sleep 
with my fellow-travellers under a tree, while I gave up the house to my 
Bramin; and after all the provisions offered, we were obliged to sup upon 
our own biscuit and some milk. 

This being the first Nizam’s village in which we halted, my Bramin made 
every inquiry to satisfy his own curiosity respecting the happiness which he 
expected to find the Nizam’s people in possession of; but he returned early 
in the morning with a face full of disappointment. He had not been able 
to procure any thing except a little rice, and that at an enormous price. 
He had learnt from the Bramins of the village that they were worse off than 
any other class of people, that their handsome wives and daughters were 
taken from them by force, that they were deprived of their gold and silver 
ornaments as soon as they were seen with them; that they had plenty of 
enam lands; but only nominally so, the product being regularly taken away 
as a matter of course. They all agreed, and publicly avowed, that nothing 
more desirable could happen to them than to see the country placed under 
the Company's protection. He added that depredations upon the property 
of individuals took place here daily, even in a favoured village, the resi¬ 
dence of a great man. 

My baggage not coming up till the next morning, I was obliged to stay 
till ten o’clock. The Armenian stopped with me ; but Mr. H. who tra¬ 
velled light, and was impatient to enter as soon as possible on his glorious 
career, left us to the no small satisfaction of the Armenian. His place was 
amply supplied, at least in point of numbers, by crowds of all descriptions 
of people that joined us from all quarters, on our inarch, conceiving them¬ 
selves fully protected against thieves in the train of a gentleman. 

We passed by a village called Bemaram, situated on a rising ground. We 
then again passed through a jungle, and arrived about three o’clock at Na- 
gracall. About Bemaram I observed some palmeyra trees, a sure sign of 
our being its a Country that has a gravelly or sandy soil, in which this tree 
is more feitsHy propfigttCed than in any other. The reason is that the seeds 
which are scattered about are soon covered with sand by the wind; they 
vegetate, take foot, and easily make their way through a loose soil. Indeed 
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tain of finding protection in the country of the neighbouring Zemindar, pro¬ 
bably not more than a mile from their own homes. They are flattered Vith 
ample promises from the same quarter if they wish to remain in their new 
asylum. The renter is then obliged to go in person and settle with them, or 
to send his curnum (village writer) with full powers, and papers filled with 
empty promises. On an excursion of this kind, they seldom take their wo¬ 
men and cattle along with them. These remain till they see that the renter 
will not come to terms: then they endeavour to steal them away; but are 
often prevented from accomplishing their object by the vigilance of the 
renter. From these disputes a loss of revenue often proceeds: the season 
for working, which is very short, passes over in sending messages, and 
drawing up agreements that seldom are meant to be strictly binding. In the 
Company s dominions such transactions should not be permitted. A Hin¬ 
doo never wishes to leave the village in which he was born and educated, 
nor is’it his interest to do so, as he is generally much worse treated in any 
other place where he may choose to take up his habitation. The first year 
he cultivates the fields in common as abaycastu or stranger, whose share of 
the produce is half of the whole ; but the second and third years he becomes 
naturalized, and must submit to the same regulations as the old inhabitants, 
with whom, unless he happens to be related to them, he is never upon a 
friendly footing. 

I was glad to leave this miserable place, where I had been starved a whole 
day, and thought myself happy to arrive in the evening at Chitteal, one of 
the best villages I had seen in the Nizam's country. Here I got milk and a 
fowl, and slept once more under shelter. Not far from the choultry was a 
small Hindoo temple dedicated to Annamuntu. This swainy has the figure 
of a long-tailed monkey, and was Rama Sawmy’s* generalissimo, when lie 
fought the giants. This I understand is the only Hindoo deity tolerated in 
the Dekan, probably because it flatters the pride of the Moormen to see the 
Hindoos degrade themselves by worshipping a monkey. 

The village is situated in a semi-circle of hills, and has several streets and 
good houses. Large flocks of black cattle were driven in towards evening, 
and the -fields round it seemed well cultivated. Among other minerals I 
found a ggod deal of asbestos. Its external colour was pearl grey; inter¬ 
nally it was darker. Its external lustre was pearly: it was opaque; soft; 





and its specific gravity was 2-6. The fracture was coarsely foliated ajjj 
striated; fragments, long and splintery; feels dry, has a grey at seals, and 
does not effervesce with acids. 

We set off early in the morning, and arrived about ten o’clock at a beau¬ 
tiful spot, sheltered by large banyan trees, in sight of a long range of bids 
to the westward. Not far from it we found a large but ruined mosque and 
other buildings that showed the place to have been in former times the resi¬ 
dence of a powerful man. The ground hereabout began to be sandy and 
the stones silicious, especially on the high ground on which the mosque was 
erected, and which was covered with a jungle, where we found abundance 
of partridges, quails, and hares. Not far from it was a well with excellent 
water. Here I found that my Armenian companion had a quantity of wine 
and brandy, not indeed of the best kind; but after having been confuted 
for several days to simple water, I was glad to accept of his offer of a glass 
of brandy and water, as he had freely partaken of my stock so long as it 



taioess, a man and a boy are quite sufficient. # 

During my stay here I received a letter from Captain Mackenzie, which 
was delivered by anaigue, and a few men of the Bengal regiment stationed 
at Hydrabad, who had been sent to escort me from Munagall. 

My Armenian, overjoyed at finding himself once more protected, opened 
his trunks and showed me a quantity of fine European silver plate that he 
intended to present to the Nizam and his Dewan. He told me that his coun¬ 
trymen never disposed of their merchandize to the Nabobs and great Mus- 
sylmeu in any other way than that of presents, which they found more to 
their advantage than the -usual mode. They all understand Hindostane 
well* and comply with the customs of the people with whom they have bu- 
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treated in a place under his command. He was so much pleased with the 
compliment, that he immediately sent a cliobdar with orders to attend me 
during my stay, and to turn any man out of bis house that I should desire 
him to dear for my residence. The man brought me to a very good house, 
inhabited by the Adjutant of Yezami, the Amir's corps, a young man who 
behaved remartiabty eivilly to me. I staid in an upstair room with him for 






whole allowance is given them at once in the evening, which is thought 
i better plan than stuffing them two or three times a day. • They e%- 
leir horses to all weathers, as I saw them in all parts of the town, and 
?od ones too. Those in the stables are only kept for show. When I 
lined that a horse under my care was exposed to the rain, the sirdar 
1 his own to be taken out of the stable and mine to be put in its place, 
hill called Nallagunda is close to the town, and lias been fortified as 
another opposite to it. The stones appearing at a distance quite 
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limestone at first sight looks like plumbago. It burns quite white, a proof 
thayjie colouring matter is of vegetable origin. It is used for building; 
blip the red limestone is found not to answer for that purpose, and thcrc- 
forqj not employed. I have observed small veins of quartz running through 
this limestone for more than fitly yards. 
















gra't&Uis productive of all kinds of grain cultivated in India, with the ex¬ 
ception of Indian corn *, wheat, and cotton. That these articles are cul- 
tiyatcd’at some places camrofe-be denied; I mean only that they do not form 
part^f* the general crop of the country. The inland parts of Chicacole arc 
jungly and very unhealthy^afttt the rains continue there beyond their regu¬ 
lar periods. 

The range of hills which forms a promontory at Vizagapatam (the Dol¬ 
phin’s Nose) continues along, and at a small distance from, the shore, as far 
as a place called Tuny, where they at once take a south-west direction, and 
run in high and close ranges toward the place where the Godavery issues 
out of the hills into the low country near a place called Rajahmunday. The 
low' country which lies between the hills and the sea, and between Tuny 
and the Godavery is called the Rajahmundav Circar. It is at first very nar¬ 
row, as the hills commence their course from the»sea to the south-west, and 





inr%o coloured corundum. The former arc brought from the country on 
the Other side of the hills, where I have found the. ranges that come along 
the Gndavery lo consist of an amygdaloid, in which* those pebbles are 
imbedded. The corundums are found in this part of the country,.and indi- 

The country between the ranges of hills and the sea is, with few excep¬ 
tions, free from hills, and consists chiefly of a fertile plain, watered by a 
small river, called the Eiiseram, which often inundates the greatest part of it. 
The only high ground in this Circar runs from Rajahmunday towards Ped- 
daporc and Samulcotah, in a direction nearly west and east, and is altoge¬ 
ther alluvial, consisting of depositions of sand, and clay stones strongly 
impregnated with iron. 




ently known that some natives of Madras venture out to'sea on two pieces 
of WOod slightly lashed together. The beds of the river are very deep 1 , and 
neatly on a level with the sea, which is at a distance of about thirty miles 
from Rajahmunday. This explains why in an inundation of the sea, which 
happened about thirty years ago, ships that had been lying at anchor in the 
. bay or river of Conuga, were found drifted up to Rajahmunday. 

The banks on both sides are from twenty to thirty feet high, and consist 
chiefly of hardened clay marl, and black earth; great portions are therefore 
often carried away by the torrent, and deposited at distant places, where they 
form islands. There are some pretty large ones near Rajahmunday, which 
however-every year change their size and appearance, and are often entirely 
swept away. When new ones are formed they always cause much contention 
between the villages that lie nearest on the banks of the rivers, as the soil is 
highly fertile in them, and productive of the most lucrative of all crops, 
tobacco. Not far below Rajahmunday the river divides itself into several 
branches, which form larger islands or deltas, known to be the richest and 
most fertile landscapes in the peninsula. 

The next southern district is called the Masulipatam Circar, and com¬ 
prises the plain between the rivers Godaveryand Krishna. To the westward 
it is bounded by the continuation of the northern ranges, which now how¬ 
ever take a more southerly direction ; for at Condapilly, a hill fort near the 
banks of the Krishna, they are only about thirty mites from the sea. 

The main ranges and the highest at Condapilly are sienitic, in which gar¬ 
nets from the pyrope to the common garnet occur interspersed and imbed¬ 
ded. The rocks of the smaller ranges in advance of the main, are of the 
kind called pindyray or gneiss, as before mentioned. The country near the 
hills is somewhat waving, and the soil sandy: at some depth are beds of 
Iithomarga and bog iron ore; and diamond strata make here their first ap¬ 
pearance. The mines at Mallavilly are, to my knowledge, the farthest 
north. Extensive depositions of marl, often covered with bk. k cotton soil, 
are very common in this extensive plain, which 1 believe is not interrupted 
by a single hill or even a hillock. I need scarcely observe ihat the tract of 
the country within a short distance from the sea is sandy, and at some places, 
as at Masulipatam, it is swampy. 

The Krishna river is not near so considerable as the Goc?a\ -ry ; it may be 
compared rather in point of size to some of the larger Dia; l ies oj that 
river. Its beds are also very deep, and mostly sanity, la some places it i> 
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cheaper than at Cuddapa, to which the greatest part of the produce is seat 

for sale. 

There is no manufactory here, except of coarse, cloth chiefly for home 
consumption. 1 his remark, indeed, applies to almost every part in the 
inl-'Pi-i places oi the Peninsula. 

i arrived with my family about two o’clock in the afternoon at Dur. But 
ns the bas-p-ace had gone a round of more than four miles, it did not reach us 
till late m the evening. "We halted here the whole of the fifth of January,as 
onr c«Ule had undergone so much fatigue the day before, and as we had got 
oyer so much ground already. Dur is a large handsome village at the foot 
or r. rnngp of hills, the nearest and lowest of which arc only about a mile 
or perhaps not quite so much. Owing to this and to the proximity 
of the Catnul country, this place has ever been infested by robbers, who 
found shelter among the hills, or shifted from one country to another as 
occasion required. On tins account we were very grateful to the village 
people, for sending us a number of peons in the evening to guard our pro¬ 
perty, especially as we had no .Sepoys with us, without whom, I believe, 
none before us ever undertook a journey of such length in this part of the 
country. It is the universal custom to take such a night guard, not so much 
in the Company’s territories as in those of the native princes; who indeed 
without such a precaution would not be safe even in their own villages. 

and the custom, which subjects the villagers to make good whatever is stolen 
in their village, had not been abolished. In former times large villages, it 
is said, were often attacked in the middle of the day by bands of robbers; 
but at present, in consequence of the vigilance of the police and of the 
courts of justice, they are obliged to confine themselves to nightly depre¬ 
dations, and even these arc continually decreasing in number. 

I took tin's day a walk to the nearest hills, and found them covered with 
fragments of decomposing quartz of different sizes. The hills themselves 
appeared to be composed of clay-slate. 

The weather had now become as fair as could be expected in the season, 
and the air had some freshness in the morning, which is peculiarly grateful 
to all Europeans that live in India, though the natives rather dislike it. 

January 6. We left Dur early in the morning, and proceeded through 
a fine country bearing crops of jonna (Holcus sorghum). The roads in 














inglhcmthc utmost of their demands: or when biassed, as it may happen 
lo die best, be forwards the complaint to government ; when the poor un¬ 
fortunate subaltern suffers severely for his ignorance and misplaced confi¬ 
dence. That (lie ill treatment, as it is called by the natives, is less owing 
to the imperious and oppressive character of gentlemen travelling in India 
than has been imagined, is evident from this circumstance, that officers 
are never better pleased with the treatment they receive on the road than in 
Mysore, where the Rajah’s government has fixed rates for every thing 
required ; a list of which in English is handed to him by a peon, who pro¬ 
duces every thing that is ordered, and receives payment for it. In other 
countries it is advisable for travellers to take a receipt for what they pay 
from the accountant of the village. By doing this lie will keep both the 
villagers aud his own servants in check, and prevent them from imposing 
upon him. 

It must be acknowledged likewise that the natives of India are much 
given to take every possible advantage of travellers, and cheat them and 
plague them whenever they can do it with impunity- That the native 
princes are very sensible of the difficulties under which Europeans labour, 
particularly those caused by their own servants, is plain from the steps 
which they have taken in many places with a view to obviate them. Here 
the Nabob generally sends a peon to attend the travellers to the frontiers 
of his couulry, who is to provide them with every thing they want at a 
moderate price, and with a pint of milk and some straw gratis. 

In the evening we were surprised with a procession moving slowly towards 
our tents. "When it came .nearer we perceived that it was loaded with pro¬ 
visions. It was a dinner sent us from the Nabob’s kitchen, aud consisted 
of a profusion of pilows, curries, pickles, &c. They came unluckily after 
our dinner was over, otherwise I should have feasted upon the Nabob’s 
present with much pleasure. The curries of the Moors are all made of 
meat, and are highly seasoned with spices, and swimming in ghee; whereas 
those of the Hindoos are made chiefly of vegetables, and contain more tur¬ 
meric and tamarinds than the former. 

As nothing can be done without presents in India, I gave the people who 
brought the curries two rupees; but I was told in plain terms that they 
expected a great'deal more. As, however, I knew that Indians are not 
satisfied however much they receive, their murmuring was of no avail. 

I cannot avoid observing here that the rewards or presents given to ser. 
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before, only rather more stony. T observed repeatedly small tracts of 
country with long grass on it. This oil black cotton soil I had never seen 
before; it may be owing to the undisturbed operations of nature. In die 
Company’s territories good soil like this is constantly interrupted by the 
plough. I do not mean here to praise the Company’s government; I speak 
merely in allusion to the properties of that soil which produces an abun¬ 
dant crop only once a year; when it has sufficient moisture to enliven the 
grain thrown into it, and to revive the roots of those vegetables that are 
natural to the soil, and which have withstood the action of the calcareous 
admixture. When the process of vegetation is over, the fields become 


bare in cultivated grounds ; and on waste plains, as here, they are covered 
with dry grass, constituting a kind of natural hay. 

We came to Paramansala, a decent looking village, in which however 
little was to be got for ourselves and cattle, and being rather unwell, l de- 
termined to halt the whole of the twelfth of January. Of the apparent 
scantiness of all articles of life, and the causes of it, I cannot speak with 
any degree of precision, as I was not able to walk about, and make the 
necessary inquiries; but I think it is in all probability owing to the great 
proportion of Mussulmen who are settled in this village, for these people are 
seldom or never disposed to be industrious. 

Water being scarce, the Hindoos and Mussulmen take it from one well; 
and to prevent the Pamars from defiling it, they have agreed to fill the pots 
placed at the top of the flight of steps leading down to the well; every 
Hindoo or Moorman, when he finds an empty pot at the top of the stairs, 
fills it, and then returns for another load for himself. 

January 13. We had to-day a long and fatiguing march through an uncul¬ 
tivated country, which became worse and more stony and rocky the nearer 
we approached to the river Kishna. Close to the river and all along its 
banks there are hills connected by lower ridges, many of which are naked 
and barren. The higher hills are in general fortified, and were in former 
times considered as places of great strength. Murconda, at which we ar¬ 
rived to-day, lies on the banks of the Kishna. It is now but a poor place. 








were mutilated; and as the cutting off a man’s nose is looked upon as one 
of the most humiliating punishments tor crimes, they have directed their 
pious zeal against this feature of the Hindoo gods. 

We obtained here every thing we wanted without the least difficulty, and, 
for the first time, horse gram (Glycine tomentosa), which however was not 
much relished by our cattle, who had been always fed on Bengal gram 
(Cicerarietinum) ; it was as little relished by our servants, who were obliged 
to boil-this gram, whereas the other required only soaking, and might be 
given to‘horses even without any preparation. This change in the bazar 
articles showed us at once that we had entered into a country where the 
soil and its products were different from those of that which we had just 
left. • The horse gram is only cultivated on a red gravelly or loamy soil: on 
rich soils.Bengal gram and other valuable crops are raised. 

My servants were surprised at the colour of the horse gram, which here was 
perfectly black, whereas usually it is brownish yellow ; what grows here, 
however, is not specifically different, but a variety which is considered as 
superior to the common. 

January 15. Close to the last place is Jettabol, a fine large village in 
which many Moormen have established themselves. The country immedi¬ 
ately about it is rich and well cultivated. The curse of Moslaism however 


soon becomes perceptible, for at the distance of a few miles all becomes 
dreary and jungly. Further on the soil becomes barren and stony, and the 
roads almost impassable. Palmeyras are now very abundant. 

We arrived early at Tumgunta where we were obliged to remain all day, 
uq 2 
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\vatah.ihad ritevei: gone since it had been in tiie Rajah’s possession, and the 
spying glass had been quite dark.- Some gentleman who had passed* this 
{dace, had given it as apresenttothe Rajah; “ In his hands it had brought 
things many miles off close witluu their .reach, but now it represented 
nothing but darkness.” 

The watch had never been wound up, nor did they know how to do it, and 
the shatter over the eye glass of the telescope never had been opened. 
They were delighted at finding that the spell was so easily removed. But 
it required^o small degree of trouble to instruct them how to prevent 
similar accidents from happening in future. The management of the teles- 

In the evening I went to see the polygar who had expressed a strong 
wish for farther acquaintance; and to please him, as I was told it would, I 
drove in my chaise to his cutchery in the fort. He was a good looking 
young man, a Hindoo, very polite, and I believe thought himself very con- 
descending. He spoke Telinga fluently, but seemed to prefer Ilindostany, 
though I believe the former was his mother tongue. Our conversation at 
first turned chiefly upon the watch, and as he had heard that I had even a 
much better than his, he requested that he might see it, but was not a little 
surprised to hear that it had cost 100 pagodas. I am sure that he did not 
believe me, and equally sure that no zemindar, polygar, or any other Hin¬ 
doo, who styles himself a Rajah, in the country would give half the price 
for the best watch England can produce. They arc always much pleased 
and ready to take a gun, a watch, looking-glass, &c. as a present, but they 
would never think of paying more for it than the value of the gold or silver 
about it. The Moormen are somewhat though not very different in tins 
respect. The thermometer, which at the request of my morning visitors I 
had brought along with me, was matter of great astonishment to the Rajah, 
particularly when he plainly saw that heat could be measured by it; which 
at the beginning he seemed to consider as fabulous, or as a trick similar to 
those of his jugglers. He introduced a brother of his whose foot was in a 
leprous state, a disease to which these people are as much exposed as those 
of meaner classes; as neither the cause nor remedy of such a nauseous disorder 
is known. 

His house I had not an opportunity of seeing, as it lay In what was called 
the inner fort. The cutchery in which he received me was rather mean ; it 






generally broad, but the bouses are mean. Wo encamped close to the 
town in a place enlcosed with a hedge, and were not disturbed, which, near 


such a place, is. seldom the case in India. 

As the country resembles Bcngalore so closely, we expected to treat our¬ 
selves with the same kinds of fruit which abound in that country, and which 
this place, if in proper hands, would equally produce; but we could get 
nothing except a few small guavas, and for them we paid handsomely. 

I have already observed that the country here resembles the Mysore, and 
as it is nearly on the same elevation with Veniatigherry, at the commence¬ 
ment of the Mysore Table Land, the climate contributes to the similarity; 
for in the mornings wc found it rather cold, and during the day never too 
hot: the high grounds arc long, waving, and the valleys between them 
rather shallow'. The soil is red and fertile in the valleys and gravelly on 







I have ascertained however to what natural divisions of the country the 
different districts through which we passed belong; their aspect, climate, 
elevation, productions, and general character: and of these I shall give a 
summary account, in the way which I have followed in some of the pro- 

The ceded districts, and of these I can speak with some confidence, as I 
resided nearly two years in them, when taken in a political point of view, 
are those countries of the dominions of the Sultan of Mysore, which had 
fallen to his Highness the Nizam’s share in the late partition, and which 
were shortly after transferred by him to the Company, for the payment of 
the troops in his territories, which are called the subsidiary force of Hydra- 
bad. I believe the revenue was estimated at seventeen lacs of pagodas, 
which is equal to about 680,000/. But it is said that by proper manage¬ 
ment they will yield ten lacs more. 

The southern parts of this country consist of valleys lying between the 
Ghauts, which stretch from near Colar, in Mysore, as far north as Gurum- 
conda, and from thence west towards the NidgcuU and Sira inland moun- 

North of these are the districts of Cuddapa, Gooty, and Bellary. These 
are bounded on the south by the hilly districts above mentioned ; the rocks 
in which are almost all granite or sienite. In point of elevation they are 
.considerably lower than the lowest valley among those mountains, as is very 
evident when we descend from the hills near Cuddapa into the district. 
The western frontiers are the hills from Nidgcull to Sira, among which the 
hill forts of. Paghur and Bellary are best known. The Tumbudra and 
Kistna £pers form the boundary on the north side. Low ranges of hills, 
cog^htfifghjf silicious schistus and hornstone, of clay slate, slate clay, and 
wacfee^tm^lopg the eastern frontiers of the Cuddapa district- Among 
these hml 1 there* are many fine valleys which belong to the Zillah of Cuddapa. 
These hills recline on the most eastern branch of the Ghauts, which arc 

an interrupted chain through the Ncllore district towards Guntur, liina- 
conda, and Condapilly, where they allow the Kistna to slip through the 

This large plain is intersected in different directions by’low ranges of hills, 
■which branch off and lose themselves among the southern granite ranges. 
The most western branch is th^t on which Pennaconda is situated. At the 
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bottom I found the rocks mostly hornblende, and, at the top, consisting of a 
sandMonc mixed with mica, which frequently runs through it in perpeodi- 
culm* bands, and forms, when the sand is disintegrated or detached, a kind 
of honey-combed edge. These hills are very naked of trees, and have alto¬ 
gether a very barren appearance. They are pretty straight at top. I hav€f 
only crossed them, near a place called Nimadola on the east side, and at 
Pennacomla, at their western side. They have a parallel direction to the 
high sienitic ranges which run through the Mysore from north to south. 

On the east side of this range there are several groupes of hills and small 
ridges, mostly composed of sienite, abounding in felspar, and containing a 
good deal of hornblende. ' The next interesting range of bills is that in 
which the Gooty mountain is the most prominent. This mountain stands by 
itself between two branches which divide south of Gootjj and run north, the 












dapa towards the liver Kistna is nearly on a level, or rather ascends a little 
towards the river. This is a remarkable circumstance, as rivers usually oc¬ 
cupy the lowest part of the country through which they run. 

The principal river in this country is the Penna. It rises in the hills of 
Nundydroog in the Mysore, receives the greatest part of the water from the 
Pennaconda hills, winds with a very shallow bed towards the hills of Ganji- 
cotta, passes through a gap.in them, then winds to the eastern ranges, which 
it enters about five miles above Cuddapa, and glides through them to the 
Nellore district, where it finds its way into the sea. Its beds are in general 
sandy, and in many places, as on the east and west side of Ganjicotta, rocky. 



The rivar of Cuddapa, which takes its rise on the hills south-east of the 
place, is remarkable for its independence on rain, as it lias springs of fine 
water all along its course. 





superintcndance of that establishment for several years. 

It is found in India, and, I believe, in all hot countries, in places and soils 
which have a due proportion of animal and vegetable matter. As in old po¬ 
pulous villages built on black cotton soil, or is rich garden earth, as we find 
it in many parts of the northern Circars. In such places we find that the 
streets, and particularly the lower parts of mud walls with which their houses 




are built, or their yard surrounded, from the beginning of the dry season in 
Bkbruary till the rains begin again in May and June, appear wet and black 
m-the-raorning, and crumble down into a fine soft earth which collects in a 
heap under the walls. This when collected by sweeping, as is done every 
other day, contains about one-fifth of its weight of crude saltpetre. It is 
observed by the natives, that suoh years are roost productive of this article 
in which the preceding monsoon rains have been strongest, and accompanied 
by a great deal of thunder and lightning. A heavy thunder storm in April 
of May is likewise reckoned very favourable for the manufacture. After the 
saltpetre is extracted from this earth, it is thrown on a heap and spread out 
when the monsoon is over. After lying a year or two it is found to yield, by 
sweeping it every other day, saltpetre earth fit to be manufactured again. 
These are the only saltpetre grounds with which I am acquainted. Whe¬ 
ther those in Bengal and Spain have been formed in the same way I will not 
pretend positively to affirm ; but from the nature of the salt, and its compo¬ 
nent principles, it appears to me very probable. 

It is found in the manner just described in very considerable quantity : 
about two gallons of saltpetre earth at the foot of each yard of wall. And 
in a large village, as that of Pettapore, in the Circars, which contains about 
two or three thousandinhabitants, from two to three hundred candies may 
be manufactured in the course of a season, which yield about five or six 
thousand pounds of the best refined saltpetre. I have observed that the 
saltpetre, gained from grounds that have a black cotton soil for their basis, 
yields a product that contains more common salt than that which is obtained 
from garden earth; this is the case in the Guntur district, and in that of 
Ctiddapa, where the common salt is of as much consequence to the manu¬ 
facturer as-the saltpetre. 

The mode of obtaining the saltpetre here and at Guntur is by evapora¬ 
tion, and formerly it was obtained in the northern Circars by boiling the 
lixivium. ' Tile process of elixiviation, or of extracting the salt from the 
earth, is performed by putting the earth in inverted conical pits, which are 
made on a rising ground from two to three feet deep, and as wide at the 
mouth. A little straw is put into the bottom of this pit before the earth is 
put in. The water is strained through this straw, and by means of a bam¬ 
boo is conveyed through a common channel into a reservoir. Water is 
added till every thing soluble is extracted from the earth. The same water 





Common salt is prepared by evaporation, exactly in the same way as salt¬ 
petre. But soda is boiled down to dryness after it has been extracted from 
the earth that contains it. It is very common in India to hear gentlemen 
speak of the saltpetre grounds which they have observed in their travels, 
and of the great quantity of ground which lies neglected in this way—nay, 
even of saltpetre works they have seen. These grounds, however, I have 
found universally to be nothing else than grounds impregnated with com¬ 
mon salt or soda. They are often found in the middle of a cultivated field. 







diamonds are .found is covered or mixed with calcareous marl. But since 
my acquaintance with the Banaganpilly mines, and with those of Buwa- 
patam, I have been obliged to change my opinion. In the former place we 
find them in a conglomerate in which no calcareous admixture is discover¬ 
able, and in which an argillaceous matter, probably wacke, forms the ce¬ 
ment; and in the latter place the mines are absolutely in mountains com¬ 
posed of wacke, in which I have not discovered any jasper or other pebbles. 
The latter mines are particularly remarkable. They are said about eighty 
years ago to have furnished the largest gems to the Nizam’s collection. At 
all events they deserve future and particular investigation. I made an. 



















from each other, and surrounded by high mud walls, which have been 
erected by the convicts that inhabit it at present. It contained when I was 
there between six or seven hundred prisoners, the greatest part of whom (up¬ 
wards of 500) where convicts condemned to work in irons from one to 
fourteen years, according to the nature of their crimes, which mostly con¬ 
sisted of theft, housebreaking, and highway robbery. The remainder ore 
persons not yet tried, or debtors ; of the latter description indeed there are 
but few, and they are kept separate from the rest, as likewise are the 

down to the Cluickler, all huddled together without distinction in the same 
prison j yet even here they rigidly follow the precepts of their cast res¬ 
pecting eating and drinking, and notwithstanding express orders to the con¬ 
trary, the Bramins are always treated with more leniency than the Others. 
A Bramin, however depraved or however loaded with crimes, is always 
looked upon as belonging to a higher class of beings. The prisoners are 
guarded by peons, and when they are at work out of prison there is usually 
one peon for every two convicts. Their work consists chiefly in repairing 
the roads, clearing the ground in the vicinity of the prison, and in assisting 
to erect and repair the public buildings ; but as they cannot be employed at 
any great distance from their prison, they will soou be in want of employ¬ 
ment. I had chalked out some useful and constant work tor them in the 
neighbouring districts ; but the discontinuance of my appointment, which 
by Sir George Barlow’ was thought useless, prevented me from laying it 
before Government. 

The convicts and untried felons are allowed daily one sir of the cheapest 
kind of grain, as the alii corralu, or natcheny; and one dubb, a copper 
coin, equal to about a halfpenny. On this they are not only able to live, 
but some of them save both grain and money, or contribute to the subsist¬ 
ence of their families. The debtors are allowed two-pence per day : the 
felons arc not allowed meat even when they are willing to pay for it, unless 
at the recommendation of the surgeon, who is obliged to attend them when 
sick. The articles for their food, which are exposed for sale in the prison 
at stated hours, consist of salt, chillies, onions, and tamarinds. While at 
work, they collect wood for firing, and herbs which they boil into curries; 
in fact they live better than most of the common people of Hindostan do 
even in their own houses. 

“ The Company’s donkalus (thieves) look like-bridegrooms” is a common 







advert to the cause of it till too late, otherwise a proper representation 
•would have obviated the misfortune. That such deaths are not owing to 
the severity of the punishment, or to the constitutional inability of the 
Indians to bear it, is pretty clear from what is known of military punish¬ 
ment, in which -many have suffered 800 or 1000 lashes at a time, without 
dying in consequence. 

Sentence of death is commonly received with perfect unconcern : the 
culprit returns to his cell, after having asked to be -indulged with some 
tobacco and a good meal, which he enjoys with the greatest satisfaction, 
just before he sets out on his fatal journey. • He converses with his friends 
and relations, or with those about him, on indifferent subjects \ and when 
reminded of his misfortunes, says karmam! (ill fate!) This word, in all 
stages and vicissitudes of life, is the Hindoo’s comfort ; it was karmam that 
made him commit the crime. By hakiam (good luck) Ire would have escaped, 
by karmam he suffers. The strumpet, the thief, the murderer, alike plead in- 
their defence karmam . 

Bramins commonly behave with most obstiuacy when condemned todte? 
probably because they conceive themselves to be inviolable, which would 
be the case under all Hindoo governments. I knew of one at Itajahmundry, 
who absolutely abused the judge and every body about him, when going to the 
place of execution. Nothing mortifies them so much as to be haoged by a 
Chuckler, the lowest of all outcasts, or when it happens that one of the 

Let us now take a glimpse of the private life of the common Hindoos. 
That of the cultivator, the labourer of the class of suders, may be called a 
happy one, and it is so in fact, as he seems to be content with his lot: 
none but a Hindoo however would be happy in such a. situation. A suf¬ 
ficiency of food is the sole object of the wishes of a Hindoo: whether it be 
rice, which lie seldom tastes, or the coarest of all grain,, aruga, makes no 
difference to him; this is boiled and seasoned with salt, with chilly and 
onions, which his garden affords, and a few leaves of the tamarind tree are 
added to give the whole a relish. The conphi or water in which his food 
lias been boiled constitutes his beverage at meals, and water, coloured with 
a little sour milk or butter-milk, supplies him with a refreshing draught during 
the day. In villages in the country, the husbandman scarcely tastes animal 
food oftener than once a year, probably at the sacrifice of a goat. Sometimes, 
indeed, his flock may happen to be visited by sickness and death v in suclL 




eases even the best of sudors does not hesitate to feed on the carcases of his 
sheep and goats. Our servants and dubashes, well aware of the abomination 
in which they would be held by their masters, will deny this fact; and they 
act herein wiser than we, who disregard their peculiarities in every respect. 

The common Hindoos arc very fond of spirituous liquors: even the 
women will take a glass of brandy when offered by an European. Of their 
morals and propensities I have already spoken in a preceding Tract. 

The ceded districts are reckoned very healthy, as is the case with most 
countries in India that are open, and on which jonna is cultivated. I 
know of no endemic diseases here, such as the jungle and hill fever in 
other parts of India, nor have heard of any epidemic disorders that have 
visited these districts for some, time past, except the small-pox, which 
even during my residence, committed great havock. Vaccination had been 
practised by a surgeon about two years before, and the escape of all the 
children that had been vaccinated from the small-pox made such an im¬ 
pression on the inhabitants, that they petitioned Government for practiti¬ 
oner®, who had been allowed to all other Zillahs except this. There is one 
disorder however which occurs here oftener than in other parts of the 
country in which I have been; it attacks only women shortly after they 
have been delivered, and consists in a profuse cold perspiration, accompa¬ 
nied by low spirits and apprehensions of death; the pulse is natural, and all 
other functions go on regularly. The patient however soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted and dies imperceptibly. This disorder makes its appearance in the 
hottest season. The remedy which the natives use, and have found most 
efficacious, is theriac in large doses. 

The domestic animals in this district do not differ from those in the 
Carnatic or Mysore, excepting that the cows are not so hardy as in the 
latter, nor so large as in the neighbouring Nellore districts. There are 
but few goats, and no woolly sheep here.. There are fewer wild animals in 
the northern parts of this district and in the plain country than in any other 
part of India in which I have lived. There are no tigers nor chittas here, 
though these animals infest the northern hills about Buswapatam and Corn- 
mum. The oobra de capello is very frequently seen in the fields, but other 
snakes are not so numerous as on the coast. 

Trade is on the whole in a very languishing state, and unless it he carried 
on with ready money it cannot be attended with profit. It is entirely in the 
hands of a few individuals, and only nominally in those of the shroffs 
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a better soil and more care than the wheat. I could not ascertain to what 
particular uses this grain was applied. Carrots, onions, melons, &c. are 
cultivated in all gardens; but fruits, as plantains, oranges, grapes, are only 
found in large places. We were chiefly supplied from Nagpore, and though 
at the distance of eighty miles, we were generally furnished with oranges 
and grapes at a very moderate price, for under such circumstances I call 
twelve oranges for a rupee cheap. 

Berar is a large tract of country on the northern bank of the Godavery, 
which there is called Gunga. It is intersected by low ranges of hills 
running in naked even ridges, and consisting of an amygdaloid, in which 
the Hydrabad opal, chalcedony, zeolite, and heliotrope, are found. In the 
lowest beds, particularly near the Gunga, I have found beautiful specimens 
of agate and calcareous spar in it. ; 

Anrungabad and Omrasatty are the largest places in the western provinces 
belonging to the Nizam. The latter place is, I understand, the emporium 
of all inland trade, and has lately been fortified by high stone walls, which 













pasy> I dare say, would purchase it for a rupee a gallon, as I made it for 
about half that sum, and much hetter than what was served out to the 
Europeans. I cannot believe that the Company paid six rupees per gallon 
as was said, or that they paid fifty pagodas for a private tent made up in the 

Near Seronge, where we encamped for a fortnight, I felt the greatest 
cold I ever experienced in India. The thermometer was generally 38° in 
the morning, and twice it fell to 32°, and we had ice. Our southern people, 
notwithstanding this, liked the country, to which the general healthiness of 
the army must be ascribed. The Europeans on the contrary suffered con¬ 
siderably, especially the 34th Regiment of British Infantry. This might be 
owing to the new manufactured spirit which they were obliged to drink. 

The regiment to which I belonged and another of cavalry were sent 
towards Bundlecund to bring a supply of gram ; and I must say, that I 
never saw so fine a country iu my life as that between Ruttunghur and the 
Nurbudda. It was entirely covered with wheat, gram, and flax, all ripe for 
being cut down * but what was curious, in the whole immense plain not a 
house or village was to be seen. We were told that the cultivators lived at 
a great distance, and came here onjy in the sowing and reaping time ; they 
sell their crops to the Brinjaries as they stand upon the field. About this 
time of the year the Pindaries, a lawless set of rebels, make their appear¬ 
ance likewise, to share the fruits of industry with the buyers and sellers. I 
consider this as the finest country and the finest climate in the world. What 
a pity it were not inhabited by industrious well protected Europeans. 

In February we recrossed the Nurbudda, and the force to which my 
regiment belonged, remained in that place about a month, in expectation of 
being stationed in Hindostan, as a subsidiary force to the Bunslow. But 
ultimately in the beginning of April we returned through Candcish to 
Jalna, where we arrived in May. The rest of the army had gone by 
another rout under Colonels Conran and Hare to Jalna and to the 

Hie Tapti which runs through it is already a large river, with very deep 
and steep, banks, consisting throughout of a black firm eprth. Near it the 
country is curiously intersected with ravines from thirty to forty feet deep, 
that often wind along for several miles; as the road lies frequently through 
them, a whole regiment frequently disappears for an hour, and rc-appcars 









been in s particular manner connected with the first, and as they must 
all stand or fall together, I shall pursue the subject a little further. 

It is certainly true that vessels cannot approach the coast, because for 
ninny miles both north and south it is very rocky; and here in particular 
we can observe two miles out in the sea, opposite to the pagoda near the 
surf, a vidge of rocks on which the sea breaks very violently. These, in 
my opinion, arc the buildings so much spoken of, which have braved the 
monsoons and currents for these several thousand years. 

Respecting the two verses, I must refer to Mr. Chambers’s account, as 
also for the truth of my observation. The only book that would lead to a 
certainty in determining points of this kind is the Stalapuranam*, tor 
though poetical, its avowed scope is to perpetuate the memory of remark¬ 
able places. Any other poetical work, as the Bhagavat, Ramayana, &c. 
cannot be admitted as evidence either for the description or situation of a 
place, any more than the Iliad, ./Eneid, or Lusiad on the same subject. 

The tales of the Bramins, whether proceeding from ignorance, super¬ 
stition, or indigence, are all alike unworthy of confidence. They found it 
answer their purpose to persuade people that the rocks out in the sea were 
roofs of pagodas ; that in a dream they had information from a mighty 
Swamy of his intention to move out of the briny element into a more dry 
and comfortable place. This explanation is not only perfectly consonant to 
the mode of thinking and acting of the people in India, but it is the very 
story of the Bramins of this place. 

A more direct proof of the mere imaginary existence of this place is the 
account of the.founder of it, Mahabali, who is said to have reigned in the 
saly yugam (the golden or first age), that is, about Noah’s time, if we compute 
according to Mr. Bentley’s tables. This is part of the story of the Bramins, 
which would not become more likely, even if we were to suppose that 
Mahabali were the same with Balin, who lived in the dwepa yugam (the 
brazen age), about the $098th year of the world. 

In order to prove my second position, I shall state the traditions, the 
only intelligible documents that we have remaining; and I trust, by com¬ 
paring them, not only to make good my assertion, but also to throw some 
light on the real history of the place. 




• fpjteBt* The inhabitants fchatescaped the general calamity are said to # have 

Secondly. About .500 years ago a Poligar of the name of Balicota 
Simcomnaidu lived here, and began to build a little fort on the top of the 
rock s come ruins of which still remain, as bricks, See. 

Thirdly. It is said also that Krishnarailu, who lived about 250 years 
ago, employed some workmen, who had been driven from the north into 
the Carnatic in. search of bread, in erecting a goparam ora choultry, the 
walls of which being the solid rock, represented Krishna, his brother, and 
a .number of shepherds and milkmaids, cows, &c. in the plains of Madura. 
The same people were probably also employed in the execution of the 
sculptures in the rock dose by, and the pagodas and rhadams most worthy 
of attention : for much older than 200 years they cannot be, if we judge 
from their appearance, and compare it with the nature of the rock, which, 
as shall be observed hereafter, under certain conditions is liable to de¬ 


composition, and in many'places is actually far advanced in disintegration. 

By comparing these different accounts, we may with a great degree of 
probability conclude that, before the reign of Krlshmaraylu, this place was 
the seat of a Polygar or manager of a small district, who, at the persuasion 
of the Bramins first built the two brick pagodas for the reception of the 
half drowned god. In consequence of this and other circumstances, the 
place became known to Krlshmaraylu, who in order to employ a set of 
half-starved labourers set them to work in carving the rock. But as there 
are no remains or ruins of palaces, walls, large tanks or wells, to be found 
near the place, and as the space between the rocks and the sea (half a mile) 
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is washed by the surf. We see the like Garuta Stambham before all pagodas, 
but they are usually much larger than this; it does not appear ever to have 
been higher, no marks of violence being discoverable. 

This pagoda viewed from a small distance has a pretty appearance, on 

in India. There is one, for example, of the same kind on the west side of 
Conjevaram. When closer examined we find that the stones of which it is 
built are by no means uniform either in size, species, or shape. The sculp¬ 
tures of Siva and Parvatty in the inner rooms, and those of the Dii Mino- 
rum gentium, are neither beautiful nor singular, nor do those on the out¬ 
side of the walls represent any tiling else than figures and historical 
incidents, which are very common in other places, and explanatory of my¬ 
thological events. 

The uncouth figure in a lying posture, cut in the rock in a gallery behind 
the pagoda, cannot well be Wishnu, as some have imagined, it having 
none of tiie insignia that characterise that deity,' as the chacram, sankam, 
&c.; and because this pagoda is consecrated to Siva, whose worshippers 
certainly would not suffer Wishnu to occupy a corner in the temple of their 
favourite deity. 

Let others admire the sculptures on the rock, for my part I consider 
them as hideous caricatures. The cats resemble hyenas; the angels or de- 
vatas look like rickety children with big heads and swollen bellies; the 
heroes have thighs like spindles, while the nymphs and milk maids have 
waists as thin as their arms. The only tolerable figure is the old man 
Arjunas fencing master. The cows and elephants I have seen equally well 
executed in other places. Lions represented in their proper form with a 
mane are to be seen in many other parts of India; for example, at Bes- 
oadah, at Samulcotah, at Ellore. The goddess Mahirharura Maidanl (with 
a buftaloe’s head) is always seen upon the back of a proper lion. It is not 
necessary to trace the sphynxes to Egypt, we find them ready made to our 
' hand all over the country under the name of GuntiSimha in almost all pagodas. 
In the Conjeveram pagoda there are pillars resting upon sphynxes. Neither 
is there any occasion to have recourse to Arcadia for the origin of the flutes. 
The Telinga shepherds call them pillam gravi, the Sanscrit scholars w£nu: 
hence Krishna is called Wenu Gopal, the flute playing cowherd. The 
instruments applied to the mouth, as the flute and flageolet, go under the 

The temples on the rock and about it, of which we found a good number, 







washed by the sea are by no means so much disintegrated as those upon 
dry land. They are smooth indeed like all stones washed regularly by the 
tide, but quite hard and solid. The same observation applies to the figures 
sculptured on the walls of the Goparam, even those on the inner room of 
the pagoda near the sea, which are usually moist. They appear not nearly 



It has been observed by others, that the bottom part of the lowest range 
of figures on the rock near the Gop&r&m is considerably sunk in the ground, 
not less than a foot or more. This can be ascribed to nothing else than to 
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The death of the Rev. Mr. Gcrickc may, as I am told, be ascribed to the 
fright; which they occasioned him when he slept in a bungalow belonging 
to the commanding officer of that station which is near the brow of 
the hill. 

The soil immediately about llayacotta in the lower grounds appears to be 
very good, as it produces not only the vegetables and fruits of this country, 
but such as have been introduced from others, in great perfection. Peas, 
sallad, cabbages, carrots, asparagus, &c. are found here in all months and 
seasons of the year. Potatoes do not grow quite so well here as at Beuga- 
lore-and Nundydrug, where they are now almost generally cultivated. It is 
not however quite clear to me whether they would not thrive here as well 
if the culture was carefully attended to: at the former places they were 
first introduced in the gardens, particularly of the Nundydrug hill, by 
Colonel Cuppage, and since 1800 by me among the natives, whom I was 
enabled by Government to supply with seed potatoes of the best kind from 
the St. Helena stock,'and to offer them a sale of their produce, which, however, 
they soon found for themselves in all parts of the country where Europeans 
reside. Since that time they have even supplied Madras, where they are 

The Mitssuhnen and Hindoos, with the exception perhaps of the Bramins, 

their yams and sweet potatoes, It is not surprising that the Bramins should 
not cat them, ns there are other vegetables, particularly bulbs, from which 
they abstain, as onions, turnips, and raddishes. Apples, peaches, and 
grapes come to great perfection in the gardens of this place : the first are 
of the kind cultivated in the Bengalore gardens, and were originally sent 
from Persia; they much resemble the nonpareil in taste and appearance. 
The regular season of produce is February and the beginning of March, 
but with a little management they may be had in all other seasons. They 
often grow as bushes, but if properly pruned, grow pretty trees of the 
smaller size. The peaches arc about a month later than the apples, they 
are also very well flavoured, and grow as large as any produced in England. 
They have been introduced from the Isle of France, whence they were sent 
to the late Sultan, who, like most Mussulman, was fond of gardening: at 
present they are chiefly propagated by cuttings, but grow equally well from 
the stones, which usually require less than eighteen months from the time 
in which, they are put into the ground to that of yielding a large crop on a 
tree which in so short a time is grown upwards of twelve feet high. The 
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graphs produced here arc not inferior m size and flavour to any raised in 
the hdt-houses in England. It is a pitv indeed that no attemof has been 
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Hon. Lady Pow’is when Governess at Madras, grows in great luxuriance 
and of delightful flavour. Many other fruit-trees of Europe, as the cherry, 
pear, plum, chesnut, walnut, olive, would, I am persuaded, thrive with 
equal luxuriance in Mysore ; and ere long I am in hopes the noble person- 

the enthusiastic desire of returning to it and to the friends of their youth'. 
January 18. I left Ryacotta again, proceeding southward through a 


wild jungly country between ranges of high mountains; it became however 
as we advanced soon open again, and we found ourselves in a well cultivated 
district, that abounded with tanks, rice fields, and villages. The rice was about 
a span high; the soil had also changed for the better, was often black; it wa3 
nowhere so stony and gravelly as near Ryacotta and the earlier part of our 
day’s journey. The stones which lay about were mostly sienitic, but contained 
more felspar, hornblende, and pistazite than quartz. Hereabout and 
more north of Ryacotta, I found in the road pebbles of staurolite, which 
I could not discover in the solid rock near those places from which how¬ 
ever they must of necessity have been derived. We put up for the rest of 
the day at Palicol, a fine large village built in the style of those in the 
Carnatic. Wc saw here the first palmeyras again, which in Mysore 
are not to be ibund. Cocoanut gardens made also their appearance near 
the villages. 

January 19. The ranges of hills as we proceed retreat on both sides, 
and leave a broad well-cultivated valley, in which we dften fell in with 
black cotton ground and marly atones. We passed through a number of 
good villages, and staid at Darmapore, the largest, in which Captain Read, 
formerly the Collector of the district, has a bungalorg : his memory is still 
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THE glassworks that I have seen in India are at Matod, among the hill» 










accordingly a greater quantity of it is considered as necessary in the manu¬ 
facture of glass. 

From these few materials the four following kinds of glass are made:— 
1. BIza or mother glass.. It is a soft, imperfect, porous glass ; and is used 
only as a substratum or basis to the other kinds of glass made here. 2. Red 
glass. 3. Green glass. 4. Black glass. 

BIza is made of the following ingredients:— 

1. The ashes, which remain when the soda is made, and which, as was 
mentioned before, are kept apart. If these ashes do not contain many 
grains of salt, five parts of them are taken ; but if they are mixed with much 
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ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF MAKING STEEL IN THE 
MYSORE* COUNTRY. 

The place where I first saw steel manufactured in this country is a small 
village among the hills', south-west of Chittledroog, in the Talem purgunna. 
The iron from which it is made comes from Malsinganhally, a village at a 
small distance from the former. The preference given to the product of 
that work seems, however, owing only to its vicinity, as iron is made from 
the same kind of ore at fifteen other places in this district, and exactly in 
the same manner. The place where the ore is found is a hill near Kalwa- 
rangapamapetta farm, whence it is conveyed on asses to the different iron 
furnaces in this district. 

Near the furnaces I found it in small tabular pieces of a brown ochrey 
colour, with shining particles scantily interspersed, nearly friable, and of 
an earthy fracture. It is not magnetic, and appears to me either decom¬ 
posed hornblende, or iron glance, which is very common in this coun¬ 
try. It yields about 0-269 of metal. 

The process of making iron commences with filling the furnace with char¬ 
coal. After it is heated, which requires an hour, a basket of ore, contain¬ 
ing about 3.3 lb. reduced to pieces of the size of a pea, is put into the fun¬ 
nel and covered with charcoal; an hour afterwards a similar basketful of 
ore is put in, and this addition repeated three times, at the stated intervals: 
care being taken that it is always covered with charcoal, and the furnace 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of this article. About an hour after the 
last replenishment the process is finished, which lasts altogether from five 

It must be mentioned also that after the third addition of ore, a small 
hole is made at the lowest extremity of the temporary furnace, to let out 

After the charcoal has been consumed, the temporary part of the furnace 








METHOD OF MAKING STEEL 

is probably not quite indifferent what crucibles are used *Q €hh opera 
: 'at all events they must be able to stand a strong fire. The kom em* 
cd lor these crucibles is of a brown red colour, of an earthy appearance 










rejected-at first as useless by persons engaged practically in this manufac¬ 
ture at Calcutta ; but since used by the very same persons in the Madras 
tanning, which has been established. It is rather scarce about Bengalore, 
and by no means luxuriant. It agrees -with the Linnean description in 
all but the leaves, which are here from five to seven feathered. 

The Couvolvulus laurifolia, is a new species that contains some milk; it 
grows in most parts of Mysore and many other inland countries. I do not 
think it is very material for the manufacture of steel, except that it 
furnishes uncharred vegetable substance. 

Since my arrival in England I have endeavoured to obtain information 
of what is known here of Indian steel, and of the result of experiments 
which have been made with it; and I am happy in being permitted to lay 
before my readers a letter from Mr. Stodart, an eminent instrument-maker, 

proves the importance of the article, and the candour and ingenuity'of the 
■writer. The Letter is as follows 

“ Agreeable to your, request, I herewith transmit to you a few remarks 
on the wootz, or Indian steel. I give them as the results of my own prac¬ 
tice and experience. 















LETTER I. 


©UKING a residence of near twenty years in India my health had been 
so modi, impaired, that it could not reasonably be expected to hold out much 
longer without renovation in a more congenial clime; my children also, 
though still very young, could not be kept with any propriety much longer 
in this -GDuntry, where hitherto they had enjoyed parental care from Mr. G. 
Yeats atrd his lady, at Ingeram, for whose friendship and kindness I shall 
never be able to find terms to express my feelings of gratitude. I availed 
myself therefore of the indulgence of a furlough of three years, which is 
granted to the Honourable Company?^ military servants after ten year’s 


I had lately been staiioneff on the northern Circars, at a place from which 
the distance to Calcutta Was not considerably greater than that to Madias, 
from' whence I should have embarked ; I obtained leave therefore to proceed 
to that place, where I could have the pleasure of paying Dr. Roxburgh, 
one of my oldest patrons and friends, a visit, and of seeing the botanical 
garden, now the only establishment of the kind in India. There was 
besides a prospect of my getting a free passage for attending a ship’s com¬ 
pany in my medical capacity: but in this I was disappointed. 

I toot a passage in the Harleston, an extra ship, which, with another of 
the same kind and size, of about five hundred tons burthen, the Minerva, 
was destined to take in a cargo of pepper at Bencoolen, and left Saugur 
(where we embarked) on the 5 th of January, 1812. Our Captain was a 
young gentleman of pleasing manners and much humanity, of the name of 
Thomas Walker. The reason that I preferred so circuitous a route, when I 
could have got a passage at least cheaper, if not better, in a regular India- 
man, many of whom were then lying ready to sail for England directly, 
you will discover in my natural disposition of ramblin': about in the 
world, and of admiring the works of God and nature in whatever corner 
they can be found. 



The incitement to visit Bencoolcn was particularly great, as so little 
of it' is yet known ; but enough to raise the curiosity of an amateur to 
much greater exertion. We hear frequently in India of the gold brought 
from Sumatra, of benjamin, camphirc, pepper, all articles of great im¬ 
portance, of which the natural history is almost unknown; and as fre- 
. qucntlv of its murderous and dastardly inhabitants, who had lately as¬ 
sassinated their Governor, and are in the constant custom of plundering 
such ships as they can master, or are not on. their guard against insidious 
attacks. There was certainly little reason to expect that I should make any 
discoveries in so short a space of time as that to which our stay was limited ; 
yet something might be done ; so much at least might be seen as to incite 

Our pi 


t, as it was thought, 
of the ship being overladen, badly stowed, and withal sadly incumbered. 
The cabin, which, pro tempore, had been allotted, to me, was so small, and 
so full of baggage that had been ghrown in without arrangement, that I 
became really sorry for having undertaken this voyage in such a ship. The 
younger of my two children was also taken ill -with a bowel complaint, the 


that I could not ascribe the disease to anything else but his getting fre¬ 
quently wet in the bed in which he slept, the ship takingin much water at 
all times. In short, I was as unhappy and depressed as possible; when, 
after a fortnight’s misery, the fog dispelled, and we found ourselves in sight 
of land, and came shortly after near a country, which in beauty and grandeur 
of appearance surpasses any I have yet seen. 

To the children, of which we had thirteen on board, the sight of the 
cocoannt-trees seemed to be particularly interesting, and the prospect of 
going on shore, and of enjoying the luxuries to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed, made them forget all the hardships they had suffered. 

We anchored in the roads of Bencoolcn within a few miles of Fort 
Marlborough, the principal settlement in the Island of Sumatra, and at a 
distance of about four miles from Rat Island, where the Company’s ships are 
brought as soon gs pilots can be obtained, both on account of the greater 
security in the basin of that place, and for the convenience of more easily 
freighting them. 

The day after our arrival I went on shore with my two children, and after 
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tive artillery is also stationed at Marlborough. The latter is, I think, chiefly 
intended for the defence of the fort, which has been much strengthened 
lately, and may be yet a place of importance. Much money has been thrown 
away without obtaining any adequate advantage. 

In times of alarm all Europeans and other settlers are summoned to 
the fort by the thing of three successive guns; and from that moment they 
become subject to military latv and discipline. This was the case after the 

Malays have then a full opportunity of indulging in one of their favourite 
amnsements, that of plundering the unprotected houses of the settlement 
when the owners are absent in the fort. 

The Company’s districts, as those provinces are called which acknow¬ 
ledge the superiority of the English Government, comprise the whole extent 
of coast from Tappanouly (a district which borders on the country subject 
to Sic King of Achem) to the .Straits of Sunda, and stretch as far inland 
as the second of the three ranges of hills which divide the island. 

From- these extensive districts the Company receive no revenue, and in 
feet derive no other advantage than what arises from their exclusive trade in 
pepper, which under existing regtllations is for more beneficial to their ser- 

The resources which the Company have to 1 assist them to pay the heavy 
expenses of the Government here, and' the defence of their settlement and 
factories, consist chiefly in their farms and the land and sea customs levied 
a* Marlborough. 

The farms are those 1 branches of revenue which arise from the retail sale of 
spirituous'liquors, of palta wine, and opium, and the licenses for cock-fight¬ 
ing and other gambling houses, amusements to which the Malavs arc much 
addicted. It is needless to particularise the several sums, but it is under¬ 
stood that more has come to the Company’s treasury for those farms since 
Mr. Ewer’s administration ; as-they were, before his time, only nominally let 
out, but really proved a source of^wealth to the members of Government, 
who were the actual renters. The yearly income on all those several 

In the time when Mr. E. Cole-was Governor, (in about 17SS—S>) the 
expenses of Bencoolen exceeded the profits or income, it is asserted, by 



I should not forget here to mention the profits arising from the sale of 
articles sent from England, consisting chiefly of woollen and cotton cloths, 
marine stores, &c. but these cannot amount to much, and the sales in all 
probability are scarcely sufficient to pay the costs and charges on the 

It would lead me too far were I to relate what opinions I have heal'd or 
formed myself on the present system or management of affairs at Bencoolen, 
but it will strike you, from what has been said already, that it admits of, nay 




LETTER III. 


Harleston, at Sea, 13tl. March, 1812. 

We were alarmed this morning upon finding tiie ship at day-break within 
a mite of Triest, and standing right in for that island. Luckily, the current 
which had carried us into this perilous situation was not strong, and the 
wind was just sufficient to favour our clearing the land and the rocks 
which were at no very great distance from the ship. Happier should we 
have been had that small breeze continued longer, or only so much of it as 
would have caused a circulation in the air to allay the disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions and uneasiness produced by the sultry heat of an Indian sun. 

Our prospects indeed are by no means flattering, for by some accident a 
number of casks of water belonging to our stock had been lost at Ben- 
coolen, and a want of this necessary of life, even in apprehension, is cer¬ 
tainly of all the most dreadful. Captain Walker, our good commander, is 
therefore very right in imposing restrictions; and the share of water to 
which I and my children are reduced is only three pints a day, independent 
of what is used at table. Such a quantity would do very well in a cold cli- 

for washing ourselves we must use salt water. A melancholy subject will 
therefore best accord with my present state of mind. I shall at least com¬ 
mence with one, by giving an account of the murder of Mr. P. or rather 
of the causes which led to that catastrophe, as they have been related to me. 

in dispraise of any person connected with it are to be understood as not my 
own, but of those persons with whom I have become acquainted at Marlbo¬ 
rough or whose writings I have perused since on that subject. I must add like¬ 
wise, that I have been so unfortunate as to become acquainted only with 
persons who had espoused a different interest from that of Mr. P. and 
who of course interpreted all his actions solely according to their own pre- 

To give a history of that assassination would be unnecessary, as it hap¬ 
pened not many years ago, and has been made known through different 
channels. It would be scarcely excusable to dwell on the causes which 
led to ao atrocious an act; if such an inquiry were not intimately eon- 








the Government there; for Mr. E. before him, was styled Commissioner, 
and was sent on purpose to that settlement to inquire into affairs, and to 
effect a reformation, which their previous mismanagement demanded. 

From all I could collect when at Bencoolen, and subsequently from ma¬ 
nuscripts, I firmly believe that Mr. 1\ was a generous and hospitable man, 
bind and humane to those about him, indeed much like the generality of 
the Honourable Company’s civil servants in India; but unfortunately for 
himself he was, as is asserted, haughty, inconsiderate, and even despotic in 


I-Iis deportment to inferiors seems to have given almost general disgust. 
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Chat this. crticilc might be produced in great perfection on that island, and 
on®'oft the Pangarans expressed himself willing to give the scheme of 
raising it every support in his district, and undertook also to persuade the 
other chiefs to accede to the measure whenever it should be proposed. 
On this, without regularly consulting the Pangarans’ Court, as is custo¬ 
mary, Mr. P. is said immediately to have issued positive orders, that all 
persons in the province of Bencoolen should establish plantations of coffee, 
to a certain specified extent, under pain of severe punishment, if the order 
were not found to have been obeyed at the termination of a specified 

The chiefs, not accustomed to any arbitrary proceedings, objected to the 
scheme from the first as impracticable, or at least as utterly unprofitable; 
they were however at length persuaded by the Pangaran mentioned before 
to accede and even to promise their exertions in favour of the ordinances, 
as Mr. E. had condescended to confer with them on the subject. 

It is the nature, or rather the custom, of all Indians, not to give a 
positive denial to any requisition made on them, though they should be 
ever so much disinclined to the granting of the request; they promise 
therefore readily enough, particularly if pressed by a superior, preparing 
themselves, however, for nothing but evasion and plausible excuses. This 
was exactly the case at Bencoolen ; at first they gave the fairest hopes and 
flattering reports, whilst they really were intent only on counteracting the 

Mortified at the miscarriage of his favourite scheme, and incensed at the 
instigators of the opposition and their adherents, he issued new mandates, 
wbicftjcontained severe threats against all non-performers of his former orders 

the stated.period a Company’s servant should be sent to inspect the planta¬ 
tions, with power to punish the disobedient. 

From this moment, the natives prepared for resistance, and resolved 
rather, to exterminate all Europeans in Sumatra, than to submit any longer 
to the humiliating'treatment which in this instance and many others they 
had received from the Commodore. 

It is suspected that on this occasion some European settlers; apprehen¬ 
sive of. what inevitably, must take place, should Mr. P.’s plans be vigorously 

to be blamed; and that they themselves had great reasons to complain. In 
this way, to put the mildest construction upon it, they made common 



cause with the malcontents, and thus directed their vengeance against the 
Resident alone, but saved themselves and the settlement, which otherwise 
would have been destroyed. 

Within a short time of the period fixed for the inspection of those ima¬ 
ginary plantations, Mr. P. actually ordered, as is averred, a military de¬ 
tachment, and appointed an officer to command it, to accompany the 
inspector. Fortunately for them all, (for none of them would have re¬ 
turned alive,) the military officer refused to proceed, on the plea of the in¬ 
sufficient strength of his party against the numerous armed hordes, which . 
were known to hover about and concentrate themselves in the vicinity of 
Marlborough. 

The rebels now commenced hostilities in their usual way, by setting fire 
to the houses in the plantations that were at the greatest distance, proceed- 
ing gradually toward the settlement. So serious a pledge of their intentions 
affected Mr. P. so far, that lie withdrew his injunctions with respect to the 
establishment of coffee plantations, and requested the malcontents to dis¬ 
perse, holding out to them several promises of indulgence, &c. These 
measures in all probability would have had the desired good effect* but most 
unfortunately his letters were either inadvertently or maliciously detained a 
whole day, and as he could not be persuaded to leave Mount Felix and 
retire to the settlement, a party of Malays rushed, in the middle of the 
night, into the room where he was asleep, cutoff his head, and wounded. 

Some of the assassins were killed by a small party of soldiers stationed 
there as an honorary guard, and by the manly exertions of a young gentle¬ 
man, Mr. P.’s assistant, Mr. M. who a few days after died of a fever, 
which he had contracted on that dreadful occasion. The rest of the con¬ 
spirators retired completely satisfied that the Commodore’s head was off, and 
dispersed without committing any further mischief. 

Thus is the story tokl at Marlborough, and thus did I find it confirmed in 
its leading particulars, in a paper which I had an opportunity of perusing, 
written by a gentleman who lived there when that deplorable event oc¬ 
curred. But as it is totally improbable that a single act of Miv P. should 
have produced such inveteracy against him, I will select a few others, 
which, if they actually happened as it is stated, in my opinion would make 
a much deeper impression on the minds of rational beings, than a mandate, 
however strict, the good tendency of which could not possibly be mistaken. 

The £angarans and other chiefs, though by no means independent of the 
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where it was thought they would be secure. Against the enemy they were 
indeed safe; but on examination some chests were missing, aud most of 
the remaining plundered of part of their contents. 










LETTER IV. 


Allow me now to introduce you to the society at large in and about Marl¬ 
borough—a group of odd characters, whose peculiarities form probably the 
only claim they have on our attention, as in their mode of acting and living 
there will appear more to reprehend than to approve, and I am afraid little 
or nothing to applaud. 

It is said of the people there in general, that they are disunited amongst 
themselves, and agreed only in one point, that of malting the most of 
strangers who may happen to come among them : how far this may he true I 
am unable to say. 

I have felt that the people in general are not so hospitable as they are in 
other parts of India, which may be owing to the greater expense with which 
the exercise of that virtue is attended here. It is, however, remarked by 
all strangers that have lately visited this settlement. 

There are but few Europeans in the settlement besides those in the Ho¬ 
nourable Company’s civil and military service: and those are adventurers, 
who, for any thing that is known, may have dropped from the clouds ; or 
they are runaways from ships, mostly from menial situations; all of whom 
by various means (some by industry, or even by lidding situations under 
Government, others by successful blundering in trade) have amassed 
wealth, and consequently acquired consideration. They are all in their 
own estimation gentlemen of consequence,’ and live in hopes (as money in 
their opinion is the only qualification in England requisite for a great man) 
“ to spend some jolly days with the Prince Regent, the Duke of York, 
and such other good company!” Their occu|Jatioiis chiefly consist in 
trading to the interior of Sumatra, and to the eastern islands, which they 
hitherto have supplied with opium, and with English and India goods, 
which were of late much wanted by the Dutch. It is to be wished that 
there were a greater number of the hitter description of men on this island, 
as by nobody sooner than by them, would the resources of the country 
be discovered, provided a reasonable latitude and support were given 
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ptaBS ate in some way liable, and it matters very little if a man is 31 used by 
fckfcJaws of his country or by individuals. • 

• The debtors thus working receive three fanams (six pence) per diem for 
their subsistence. 

The natives of Sumatra may be divided into the aborigines, or the prior 
inhabitants of the island, and the Malays. The former occupy the centre 
parts of the isle among its high ridges of mountains, and are Gentiles. In 
the northern parts they are called Batties, and in the southern Lampoons, 
besides a number of smaller tribes. The Baltics are described as very un- 
tractable; but the Lampoons are mentioned with more complacency, par* 
ticularly their women, who are said to be very handsome and well behaved. 

The Batties are said to be on many accounts the most remarkable of all 
the natives of Sumatra, and of which they seem to be the aborigines. They 
worship three gods and four devils, and have a heaven for the good and a 
fryingpan or a hell for the bad. Their language is different from all the rest. 

They eat the flesh of all animals, the human not excepted. The plea 
that they only feast on that of their enemies or of culprits is too trivial to be 
admitted in excuse or palliation. 

Double adultery is punished with death, but murder at most only with 
slavery \ for if tire murderer can be at the expense of feasting with the 
friends or relations of the slain, no further notice is taken of the crime. 

Utmataral crimes are punished in the severest way by drowning the culprits. 

They use match-locks in their wars, -which are made in their own country. 

All their agriculture consists in the propagation of the benjamin tree 5 
and where this will not grow, in the cultivation of their low and high lands 
with rice and some fruit-trees. 

In a manuscript which I have seen, the Lampoons are represented as 
savages-, even without the least notion of a Supreme Being, hut at the same 

sively adore. They are said to be very superstitious, and to believe in an 
existence after death, or rather in a kind of metempsychosis; whence they 
worship such animals as frequent their houses, or are seen after the burial of 
their relations near their graves, as they suppose the souls of lh 
have animated those animals, and have become tuteiavy saints to their 
ftfVdlies. 

•''i'he greatest reward for a well spent life is to be allowed to return in the 
human form. They give, occasionally, feasts to the souls of their departed 
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of the Nizam, who often paraded in this way to the scandal of all the faith¬ 
ful at General Close’s, in the last Mahratta campaign. 

By the bye, it always struck me as very curious, that the Indians should 
not have so great an aversion to a cocked hat as they undeniably have to 
one of the common round kind. 

The richer classes among the lower orders, as merchants, affect a plain¬ 
ness in dress which borders too much on meanness. 

The Malays are very fond both of smoking and chewing tobacco : the 
latter they do in the most disgusting way; as they have always a quid of 
half an inch sticking out of their dirty muzzles. Their manner of smok¬ 
ing is also peculiar. They roll a little tobacco in a small piece of plantain 
leaf, or ia that of any reed, and after it is lighted, take only a few whifs, 
and throw the rest away. 

Their teeth are black and altogether very disgusting to behold. Some, by 
way of ornament, get holes bored through them, which they fill up with gold. 
Others, but not at Marlborough, file their fore teeth into sharp points. 

Their principal and favourite diversions consist in cock-fighting, games of 
hazard, and in exhilarating themselves with opium, which however often 
amounts to intoxication. These vices lead to each other, and both to the 
commission of the greatest crimes. It is therefore not very politic to en¬ 
courage these propensities by license, which, though probably the most pro¬ 
ductive bi anch of revenue for the time being, must be the most canorous 
and self-destructive in its effects. 


The Malays are the most determinate gamblers in the world : they will 
hazard every thing in their possession on a battle in which a favourite cock 



cbameof their heroes they are very whimsical, as they depend mostly on the 
lucky marks of a cock, and on the number and colour of the scales ftn his 
legs, the colour of his plumage, &c. Hence it often happens that Europe ..ns, 
who frequently indulge themselves with the same amusement, win fheir 
money, as they judge by more substantial diagnostics. 1 he hots arc from 
one to 100 dollars, which to'prevent disputes are paid, before the com- 
mencement of the battle, to the venter of the farm who superintends all 
matches, and secs that every thing is conducted fairly and honourably. 
The Chinese seem to be equally fond of this cruel diversion; and indeed 
the regular established cockpit is in their Bazar, where, as on an exchange, 
every evening about four o’clock all cock-fighters and amateurs assemble. 

The spurs used here are, like those in vogue in Western India, lan¬ 
cets or knives of different shapes, all as sharp as art and the greatest 
attention can make them; a battle therefore is often os soon over as it is 

Another vice of which the Malays are accused is their Indolence; but this 
in my opinion is much overrated. 

• In our colder climes it is as much as a labouring man can do to procure a 
livelihood by his work for himself and family. Far otherwise is it in that 
happy country where the requisites for the support and even the enjoyment 
of life are fewer, and most of them freely offered by bounteous nature. 

The wife of a Malay, the drudge of the family, can alone, by fishing or 
other little work, procure rice for them all. Vegetables and spices of the 
most exquisite kind grow wild about their habitations; the poultry yard 
furnishes them with fowls for a treat, and the wilderness with game; and 
of course the lord of the house may lull and enjoy himself in indolent su¬ 
pineness, and hazard even the produce of his pepper plantation at the 
gambling house, without material injury (should he lose all) to his family 
concerns. 

If one wife should not be able to manage the affairs of his household, a 
second and a third may easily be had, who can work and bring forth sons 
and daughters; the latter of whiqh are an excellent article of speculation, 
and are on this account in every rtwpect well treated. 

Persons who have long sojourned among the Malays gr„ant tlut they can 
form attachments to strangers, and that they arc capable of friendship, 
whic’h i9 more than can be allowed to the Western Indians. 



The Malays are polite to strangers, but very independent in principle* 
and ii'npaticnt of haughty controul; and willed very superstitious. 

Though revengeful to the last degree when the least open attempt on 
their brows is made, they arc said (at least many of them) to wink at pro¬ 
fitable intercourses of their wives, provided always, that every thing is con¬ 
ducted with secrecy ami apparent decency! The creese, or oftencr poison 
under the cloak of friendship, is otherwise administered without hesitation 
or the least remorse. 

Private injuries are never forgiven, and the revenging of them is be¬ 
queathed by the father to the son as a dying request. 

I have observed that the inhabitants of all ranks at Bencoolen, the Resi¬ 
dent perhaps excepted, live in apparent ease and confidence. I know many 
live in the country among the Malays without the least apprehension, nor is 
there an instance on record, I believe, of an assassination of any, but such 
as have amply provoked it. 

The Malays are thought by some warlike, by others cowardly. To 
judge from their propensity to assassinate and poison, and from the excite¬ 
ments they require before an engagement, which consists in their taking 
opium to intoxication, they certainly cannot possess much natural courage, 
though for acts of bravery they have been much esteemed by the Dutch in 
their former Eastern establishments. 

There is indeed much contradiction in the character of the Malays, but 
much more in the opinions that have been formed of it by strangers. 

T should not be afraid to spend a few years among them, and flatter 
myself even with the prospect of advantages which would be derived by till 





LETTER V. 


my recollection of those things of which I wish to give you an account, 
and of the variegated scenes with which it abounds, and the singular pro¬ 
ductions of nature. 

As it is, I can scarcely pretend to any thing else than an enumeration, 
which'however may be of use, as the local knowledge of the existence of 
a gold mine, though the ore, or its matrix, should remain doubtful. 

On this principle, I shall attempt to touch on such subjects of natural 
history as have forced themselves on my observation, and leave a minuter 
account of them to others better informed than myself. 

Sumatra is called Andclo by the inhabitants of the island. It is on the 
whole populous and fertile, though swamps and wildernesses are not 
wanting. 

The chain of hills which runs through the island divides it nearly into two 
equal parts, of which neither is more than sixty miles broad. 

The natives divide the island into three parts. The first, or southern, 
commences from the Straits of Sunda, and comprises the districts of 
Palambang, Lampong, and Bencoolen. The principal product of this divi¬ 
sion is pepper. It is called by the natives Ballumang, or Kampang. 

The second division commences on the east coast of this island at the 
frontiers of the Palambang empire, and extends to the river Seak, on the 
west coast from Majatta to the river Sinkol, and comprises the kingdoms 
Jambe, Andraghiri, Manningeobo, and Indrapura. Tin's division is rich in 
pepper, rice, gold, benjamin, camphire, cocoanuts, and cotton. There are 

The third and most northern part of this island is called Balia, and con¬ 
tains the kingdoms of Achlm and its subordinate states, Peder, Pacem. and 
Dely. 

The coast of Sumatra, viewed from the sea, has an aspect rich and beau¬ 
tiful beyond description. Ranges of high mountains, at a distance behind 
eachf other, whose summits appearing involved in clouds and smoke, and 
their sides invested with the densest verdure, give the whole a most majestic 
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pfollnCtfon of European vegetables* as potatoes, cabbage, &c, which cer¬ 
tainly would grow as well there as they do in similar situations on the Island 
Of Jttva. 

The conveyances which the inhabitants use to carry themselves to their 
plantations and about the place arc single horse chaises (buggies) and palan¬ 
keens on a low wheel carriage, drawn by a single horse, for the Malays 
have not yet condescended to carry them on their shoulders, as is the cus¬ 
tom in India. 

The disorders which prevail here, and are reckoned most pernicious, are 
fevers contracted by exposure to the sun, and by residence .in marshy 
places. 

•The former are of. the remittent bilious kind, which soon terminate in 
typhus ; and the latter are intermittents owing to obstructions in the abdo¬ 
minal viscera, of which au indurated or greatly enlarged spleen is frequently 
the consequence. 

A more than liberal use of calomel is the remedy chiefly, if not entirely, 
depended upon by the surgeons in both cases; -and that they frequently suc¬ 
ceed is pretty plain from the great partiality shown to it, and from the ex¬ 
travagant praises bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Bencoolen. 

In the case of the (indurated) spleen, the native Malay physicians arc 
more expert, were one to believe the assertions of the inhabitants of Marl¬ 
borough, who are by no means averse from taking their advice in preference 
to their own medical men. Simples and charms are the remedies on which 
the Malays depend. 

The medical establishment at Fort Marlborough consists of three as¬ 
sistant surgeons, of which the senior has the superintendance. The gen¬ 
tleman who is at present in this situation lias amassed in fifteen years a very 
ample fortune, on which he will retire as soon as he is promoted. Thus the 
service loses men, owing to the regulations by which only juniors can hold 
situations of emolument (I might add of trust also), who if employed in 
active, unprofitable military service whilst young, would have proved the 
ornaments of tfieir profession, and of the greatest moment to the public by 
their acquired skill in situations of greater importance, when called by pub- 

This will be also the case on our (the Madras) establishment. Young men 
of pflrts or interest will get civil- or other lucrative or easy situations, in 
which, if prudent, they will endeavour to get a competency to retire from 
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the service, to avoid the drudgery of a military life, which they mustetStor 
after they are promoted. 

Those only will remain whose want of providence or skill has left them 
but negative acquisitions. 











productions in hot climes, it requires after the first planting but little trouble 
or„attention: in fact, the cultivator has almost nothing else to do than to 
collect the produce in the proper season. 

When the natives make a pepper plantation, they first cut down the wood 
that grows on the spot, then plough the ground and sow rice in it among 
which they afterwards plant the layers. 

On the Malabar coast the pepper vine is often raised from seed, and I 
know a gentleman possessing extensive plantations who gives the preference 
decidedly to this mode of propagation. In Sumatra, on the contrary, it is 
uniformly raised from layers and cuttings, though the other method is equally 
understood. Their reason for preferring this plan is seemingly very sub¬ 
stantial, and would do credit to people less blamed for indolence than the 









it proves farther that the omission of this manipulation in the Company's 
plantations at Samulcotta, in the northern Circars, which weFe established 
by Dr. Roxburgh, was the cause of our failure. The plants that were 
raised from cuttings seemed indeed to thrive well, and. soon produced 
blossoms j but such as had male flowers only. To account for this circum¬ 
stance we supposed that the hermaphrodite plant had been withheld by the 
people who sent us cuttings from their lulls, where pepper is cultivated to a 
small extent, when, in fact, we had starved our plants into celibacy. Et 
seemed, at first, matter of astonishment to the Malays, when I mentioned 
pepper plantations that had produced no other than male flowers ; but as 
they very quickly and shrewdly guessed the cause, I believe the same must 
have occurred to them occasionally. 

There are two seasons in the year in which this vine produces fruit,, as is 
the case with most others in India. The flowers of the principalcrop appear 
in September at the time of the first monsoon rains. They consist in a cy¬ 
lindrical string of a little more than a- line in thickness, densely coveredwith 
small flowers, which can only with difficulty be antvlized by the naked eye 
of ordinary acuteness. In the latter end of December the berries begin to* 
ripen, and arc gathered during January, as they get to maturity. It is said 
that a plantation of pepper in these months presents a most beautiful-flighty 
rich beyond comparison with any in the vegetable world. The whole pai* 
which covers all parts of the tree, is decked with, bunches of green, white, 
and .red berries, resting on the shining deep greea of its foliage* must, I 
camimagine, produce a pleasing, if not a grand, effect on the eye. 

The finest berries in the second* state towards, maturity are selected for 
the purpose of making white pepper, which not long ago was supposed to 
be the fruit of a different plant. The process is very simple, and consists 
in steeping those berries for three or four days in running water, and then 
drying them well in the sun. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, who: has long- resided in Benooolen, 
chiefly engaged in the pepper trade, maintains that even black pepper may 
be converted into white by sufficient steeping in running fresh water.r— 

The flowers of the second crop appear, in, March and'April, with the rains 
of flic little monsoofi; and the fruit ripens-andris-gathered about July and 
August; and it is probably owing to the want of moisture that this ia.sa 
much inferior to the former., and move scanty. 




Orrotonsand vines are reckoned to produce about 10-)- cwt. of pepper 
in thfc-course of a year, and consequently each vine yields about l^lb. v^ilue 
4dtsto the cultivator, at the rate of three dollars for each cwt. for which 
they roast sell it to the Company. 

Theryots itr Bengal and in most other part9 of India would think them¬ 
selves. most amply rewarded were they able to . earn with their helpmates 
thirflyp-two' dollars a year ; but such is the difference in the price of labour. 



got as much pepper as they wanted m Sumatra at the rate of sis dollars per 
hundred weight 

It would be very difficult to estimate the real price at which the East'India 
Company get the'pepper at the period of its being shipped for Europe; but 
it appears they pay much dearer for it than the Americans, who have no 
establishment of their own on Sumatra; and the Dutch, who had a factory 



















there is said to be extremely fer- 
a more tractable nature than the 
it be done to extend the cultiva- 
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th&8 prove the ruin or fortune of the planters, will entirely depend on the 
peace that in time must lie made. Should then the Spice Islands he re¬ 
tained by England, the plantation at Bcncoolen must fall, as they never 
will-be able to cope with those of natural and ancient establishment; hut 
if they>are given up, Bencoolen will become of the greatest importance to 
England,' and 'prove the source of wealth to its inhabitants, while it causes 
an increasing loss to the former monopolizers of the spice trade- 
One of the prisoners of war on board the Harleston, a Dutch officer, 
who had been but lately in possession of a large nutmeg plantation at Banda, 
very ingenuously gave his advice to the planters of Bencoolen as to the best 
mode of cultivating the tree, and of preserving and garbling the nutmeg, 
which latter operation seemed here but imperfectly understood. 

The nutmeg is liable to be attacked by worms, which in a short time 


multiply at such a rate, that all in a warehouse or a ship in which they arc 




















by'those acquainted with the channel that leads from it to the lading 
place near the northern wharf. I have seen a boat from the Cornelia 
frigate upwards of an hour attempting in vain to find out that passage, and 










brought hither for the purpose of building, or that have been discharged 


the main land, and the latter flints. It is in compliment only to my in¬ 
formers, that I said these latter had been cast on shore from the ships at 
anchor in the basin, as, in my opinion, it is more likely they have been 
thrown up by the sea, as they are small both in number and size, mostly 
rounded pebbles coated with chalk. 

The rats are not so conspicuous here as might be expected from the 
name of the island ; they are however the only quadrupeds on it, if you ex¬ 
cept lizards, and of the latter there are some varieties. 

There are no snakes here, but thousands of scorpions and numberless 
other insects, many of which I have never seen before; though in the 
earlier part of my residence in India, I have by no means been inattentive 
to this branch of natural history. 

I mentioned before that this island was surrounded on all sides by coral 
rocks, and I wish it was in my power to give you a full account of them j 
for they are so rich in different productions, richer than I can give any idea 
of, or than can be well imagined. They absolutely swarm with animals, ap¬ 
pearing, in short, as if alive. 

The most conspicuous of the coral rocks run out for more than two miles 
in a north-west direction from the island ; and at high water, indeed at all 
times, present a tremendous surf. At low water they appear as part of 
the island. From thence they extend round the western shores of the isle, 
half a mile an$ upwards in breadth. They become lower, after having- 
doubled the southern extremity, and those to the eastward are, though ex- 
tensive, mostly covered with water at ebb-tide, and of course the surf is 
here not very perceptible. » 

The animals inhabiting those rocks are fish, shell-fish of all descriptions, 
polypi and other insects, which at low water live in the pools formed by 
the coral rocks, or adhere to the branching corals, coraline*, and sea-weed. 





The shells of this part of the world have been long known as particularly 
beautiful; and as they arc easily preserved, and strike the eyes of even un¬ 
cultivated persons, they have long since found their way into the collections 
of the curious. The fish which they contain are mostly eaten by the Malays 

found here and along the coast. 

Polypi arc found in the greatest abundance and variety, of which those 
in the form of leeches and snakes are the most remarkable. The former 
were absolutely taken by us at first for leeches, and, X believe, most of our 
shipmates are still of opinion that they are a harmless species of that kind. 
I was soon undeceived by the fringes which they occasionally spread about 
their mouths : they are mostly black, about a foot long, and three inches 
in circumference. .From a species of these the tripa is made, which is an 
article of food or luxury much in request in China. An extensive commerce 
is carried on from some islands of the Eastern Archipelago with this article 

The polypi in the form of snakes are of different length, colour, and 
consistence. Some of them are six feet long, beautifully variegated, and 
of as firm a substance as the former; others seem to contain nothing but 

from the middle. They appear then like a part of the thin intestines of 
one of the larger animals, which is slightly filled with water. 

The corals are remarkably fine, and of a thousand different forms. Some, 
particularly the solid flat ones, are often found of the brightest colours, red, 
blue, and yellow; those of shrub and tree-like form are commonly white, 
and their ends tipped with a yellow, red, or blue colour. Some appear full 
of warts, others are decorated with a beautiful net of the finest tillagre. 

Those rocks abound also with real vegetables of the Neptunian empire, of 
which the fuel are very numerous and remarkable. Some, are in the form 
of hair, and are called Caffre hair or Malay hair, as they are lank or curled ; 
some are in the shape of capsicums; others in that of the winged fruit of 
the combretum, a species of terminalia and the ventilago. Some of these 
contain a kind of seed which the Malays find very palatable. 

These open like a capsule from the apex, and I have never seen them 
adhering to the rocks, but always as if torn from the parent plant. Some 







are m the form of bunches of currants, and are eaten by the natives with 
pepper and vinegar. But the objects of this kind are here so many and so 
•remarkable, that it would require years to describe them scientifically, and 
in any other way than that they are not worth your attention. 

I must, however, still mention a kind of sponge, which is found on the 
most northern coral rocks in some abundance. It is full of a yellow or 
orange coloured matter, which must be expressed, and what remains ex¬ 
tracted with boiling water before it can be used. 

The native inhabitants of ltat-island live in the style peculiar to the coun¬ 
try in some huts built in its southern extremity. The principal personage 
among them is called Rajah, and said to be the hereditary proprietor of the 
island. like the rest of' his subjects he is a fisherman, and supplies the 
ships in the basin and the strangers on the island with fish, and sometimes 
with fruits and vegetables, which he himself purchases on the main land ; 
for the little gardens which are about their houses never would supply 
enough of corn for their consumption. The poultry yard under their 
houses I found tolerably well stocked, but the price they ask for then- 
poultry is very extravagant. The same may be said of the fish which they 
have for sale. 

The mode of fishing here differs as to the place in which it is proposed, 
and as to the object. If the Malays mean to catch large fish, they choose 
a place where the water remains at some depth during the ebb ; they inclose 
there an extensive spot with a fence of bamboos, through which the fish 
cannot escape after they once have entered during high water, and where 
of course they are easily caught when it becomes shallow'. In deeper water 
they cast the net, in which they are said to be very expert. 

On the coral rocks, which at a distance appear quite dry duringlow water, 
there are still extensive pools full of smaller fish, eels, and shell-fish. These 
are persecuted by the Malays, and driven out of their skulking holes by 
poison with which they impregnate the water. The material they use on 
these occasions is the root of a creeping shrub, in appearance a smitax, 
and which, in a dried state, is sold in all bazars in Sumatra. It is said that 
the Malays often use it for the iniquitous purpose of ridding themselves of 
their friends. The-name of it is aguer tuba. I had on« of the plants of it 
in a box in my cabin, where it withstood the attacks of the ruts longer than 
an/ other, but at last it was also destroyed, though apparently not without 
its revenge. 
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Harleston at Sea, I2th April, 1ST?. 

Very formidable enemies to the natives of Sumatra are the elephants, of 
which large droves issu£from the wildernesses, and lay waste all plantations 
of grain, sugar, and trees that come in their way. 

The natives destroy them on those occasions by arsenic, which they intro*- 
duce into Sugar cane, of which these animals are known to be particularly 
fond. They do this not only to rid themselves of very troublesome visitors; 
but also with a view to get their tusks,! which sell well at Bencoolen, for 
o Europe and China. I have observed a nnmW 
ought there were as large as any I have s< 

*~d to animal^ of very large size. A~ - 
are in India, it would be very desii 
i independent of the mischief they 
men, women, and children, when i 






raught horses. 


describe them 
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amazement, they will probably begin to think it not impossible to bring 
about another, yet greater revolution. . 

If the Bharma Company can be so easily dissolved, the Maha Rajah 
(of whom they have seen so many got rid of,) could, in their opinion, be 
also dispossessed! 

. Any change at present might be attended with the worst consequences. 

The Company’s servants both civil and military, before they get any 
material controul, must render themselves acquainted, in subordinate situ- 
tions, both with the nature of the Company’s affairs, with that of the 
natives, their language and manners; indeed they must become in some 
degree naturalized. It is more than probable, that the greater part, if not 
the whole of them would be retained in his Majesty’s service. But it is as 
certain also, that gentlemen would be sent to India, and in situations of 
the greatest consequence, who are destitute of all those qualifications which 
now are reckoned absolutely necessary for the management of those affairs. 
These, with the best intentions, might propose reformations, and introduce 
practices which may be attended with the same or worse effects than the 
caps and stocks of Sepoys are believed to have brought about on a recent 
occasion. Should .it happen that an old spendthrift arrives among 
them, with a determination of recruiting his broken fortune in as short a 
time as possible'; then woe to the poor Hindoos in the first instance, and 
mercy on his countrymen in the sequel! A dozen of these characters, with 
half a dozen of the former, would be the loss of India. 

This creates in my mind the most gloomy apprehensions for the safety of 
India, if iGhould be taken from the hands of the Honourable Company, 
without gradual preparation. 

The only thing, which in my humble opinion could be attempted with 
safety now, is to teach and to accustom the natives of India to look up to 
Majesty as the source of mercy, honour, rank, and justice. 

Commissioners appointed by the King should alone have the power, in 
the name and behalf of his Majesty, of signing death-warrants, granting 

commendation of the Local Government, the commissions of the native 
officers of the army : confer titles, as Rajah, Subadar, .Zemindar, &c. the 
most powerful of all means to attach an Hindoo, and one most successfully 
practised by former Emperors and Kings of Hindoostan ; tor there is cer- 




tai'nly not a child prouder of*a father than a Hindoo is of a bauble of that 
kind. , The Dutch granted and sold the privilege of using an umbrella or 
a walking stick , and, limited as their possessions were on the continent of 
India, I have myself known persons who have paid many thousands of pa¬ 
godas for that pledge of honour. This Court might be also one of ultimate 
appeal in causes of peculiar magnitude. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that to avoid great extraordinary ex- 
penses, the Governor and Royal Judges in the different Presidencies 
might be constituted into this Royal Court of Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Annalysis of a New Species of Copper Ore. By Thomas Thomson , M. D. 
F. R. S. and E. From the Philosophical Transactions. Read before the 
Royal Society, November 18, 1813. 


THE mineral which constitutes the subject of this paper was discovered 
by Dr. Benjamin Heyne, about the year 1800 , in the peninsula of Indostan, 
near the eastern border of the Mysore.* From Dr. Heyne’s description, it 















carbonate fs a compouud of one integrant particle of water, and one inte¬ 
grant particle of carbonate of copper, while malachite contains two particles 
Of water. Our ore is an ahhydrous carbonate of copper . "When heated to 
redness, it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes no further change. Some 
specimens lost about half a grain more than their carbonic acid. This I 
ascribed to the water in the malachite, with which the ore was occasionally 
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TABLES OF THE THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER, 


THE PENINSULA OF HINDOSTAN. 
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